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REFLECTIONS ON CHARACTER. 


HE opening years of the present century have 
ritnessed a considerable modification of the 
theory so prevalent in the last one, that the 
artist's first duty is to express his personality 
in his work. Not that personality is no longer 
alued. On the contrary, the importance of cultivating the 
ychitect’s personality is insisted on more strongly than ever, 
wt different ideas seem now to prevail as to the part which it 
dould play in the creation of a building. It is beginning to 
more clearly recognised that a building has other functions 
» perform than that of acting solely as a medium for the 
apression of its designer's personality, and that these other 
tuetions may well claim some share in determining its uppear- 
we, Generally speaking, a more impersonal attitude appears 
whave been adopted lately, and the architect seems to betray 
idecided tendency to think less about himself and more about 
is work, less about his own feelings and abilities and more 
ibout the purpose and functions of his buildings. 

Under the influence of this tendency he has been able to 
wrceive that the purpose and nature of a building may invest 
iwith a certain personality and character distinct from any 
wbitrary character which he may decide to impose upon it by 
wy of expressing his own personality. He appears even to 
tave gone so far as to ask himself whether it is not the first duty 
{the artist to express, not his own personality, but that of 
the building. 

_ At any rate, a building is now expected to express, not only 
he genera! character of its type, but also the more special 
taracter of that division or subdivision of its type to which 
‘happens to belong. A museum is expected to look like a 
museum, or a theatre like a theatre, and like nothing else. 
That is more, such ideas are now beginning to be put into 
mactice, and recent educational movements are not only 
ussting on the supreme importance of obtaining the exact 
taracter of every building, but are elaborating a definite 
uethod whereby it can be obtained. 

: Nothing is more noticeable to those who expect a building 
* express something definite, and not merely to stir vague 
“nsations of a pleasurable nature, than the entire absence of 
Wipe in most of the buildings erected during the latter 
a of the last century, and in too many of those erected 
ince, 

ch much this may have been due to the desire of the 
res ‘o be “ original,”’ to infuse his own personality into 
“s Work, or to apply the forms and features of the style he 
Pn to admire where they were not rightly applicable ; 
_ lWever much it may have been due to his ignorance of a 
tethod whereby the real character of a building could be 
"te out and emphasised, the whole blame for results which 
so longer considered satisfactory should not be placed on 
tndition veadie wine without due consideration of the 

When. ta ; _ often must work. -. buil 

aap RR —— to a definite type, and is bu A 
the cond iti ae that type and those functions on Y, 
ions may be considered favourable, and in most 


or: cS ; ~ . . 
eae a domestic or commercial nature, built by private 
hoe idua's, these favourable conditions seem to exist. A 
HOUSE 1s » . . . 

s \sually built simply as a place of residence and for no 


other pu nose, 
Louses, a 
, . 

‘inction + 


The same might be said of factories, ware- 

| many other buildings which have only one definite 

Characte; aie Where the architect fails to express the 

bit not wor te, Sungle definite » purpose the blame may be his, 

Warne a the building is called upon to fulfil two or more 

Gen chee nd possibly conflicting, functions, as is too often the 
‘With public buildings, 


A public swimming-bath, for instance, might serve a single 
and clearly-defined purpose quite distinct from any other 
purpose. If arranged and constructed with a single eye to that 
purpose, and that purpose alone, a most characteristic effect, 
exactly expressive of that purpose, might be obtained. Yet 
how often do architects get the opportunity of obtaining it ? 
In almost every case they have to modify the characteristic 
arrangements and the most expressive features of a swimming- 
bath in order that it may also be used as a hall for public 
entertainments. 

The compromise that usually results may be most ingenious, 
but it is neither exactly suitable for, nor completely expressive 
of, either a bath or a public hall, and it loses in practical 
convenience and architectural expression to that extent, but 
the blame must not be put on the architect. 

Evidently his work would be easier and its results of greater 
public value were he permitted to erect two separate buildings, 
each of them characteristic of its purpose and expressing 
something definite which the public could understand. 
Financial considerations may be so predominant in certain of 
the poorer urban districts as to justify the procedure generally 
adopted, but such considerations cannot be so pressing as to 
justify the corporation of a wealthy city in modifving the ideal 
plan, and therefore the characteristic expression of an art 
gallery, in order that it may be used for civic and other recep- 
tions, or in altering the arrangement of. and adding excrescences 
to, the Town Hall, in order that revenue may be produced by 
letting it to private individuals for purposes other than that for 
which a Town Hall is primarily erected. Such things may 
be done, and are done, and possibly financial advantage is 


obtained, but only at the expense of the character of the 


buildings. 

But in such cases as that of a Town Hall even this advantage 
may not be very substantial. The arrangement of such a 
building so that it can be let to private individuals usually 
means the addition of extra features, which entail an additional 
capital expenditure, interest on which must be earned before a 
profit can be shown. True economy might be equally well served 
if all towns erected their civic buildings in strict conformity 
with their revenue, and so relieved themselves of the necessity 
of making a profit on the home, or the residence of the town, 
a proceeding which might be considered as unworthy of the 
dignity of a town as it would be unworthy of the self-respect 
of a private citizen. ; 

The casual or intermittent use of a characteristic building, 
already erected, for functions other than those which it 
expresses is a somewhat different and, possibly, less serious 
question. An art gallery that possesses the ideal form and 
character of an art gallery may be used for any other purpose, 
festive or funereal, than the exhibition of works of art 
without destroying its character. Its characteristic ex- 
pression 1s still there, however opposed it may be to the 
use to which the building may happen to be put at the 


moment. The building may be insulted by this use, but it is 


not injured. hes . 
But at the same time it seems impossible to deny that the 


habit of using a building for all sorts of purposes tends to divert 
attention from the fact that it was designed for one only, and 
that this habit betrays an indifference to all but the most 
obvious and materialistic qualities of a building and a lack of 
response to westhe*ic suggestions. The youth of the present 
generation seem able to dance with oe enthusiasm and 
enjoyment in a public bath, a picture gallery, or a Town Hall, 
e regardless of the fact that the forms and colours and 


quit : 
le character of their environment may be out of harmony 
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with the sentiment of the moment, and may even suggest ideas 
and feelings entirely destructive of it. Presumably they would 
be able to enjoy themselves equally well in the central hall of a 
criminal court or the crypt of a cathedral, provided the floor 
was suitable. 


Psychologists may explain this to their own satisfaction, | 


but unless we are to believe that people are always, and under 
all conditions, so preoccupied as to be unconscious of their 
surroundings, or so obsessed by subjective impressions as to be 
impervious to objective ones, it is not so easy to explain how 
serious and, presumably, intelligent people can wait patiently 
for a meeting in a theatre or concert hall gazing placidly, with 
no sense of incongruity, at joyous and, possibly, frivolous 
decorations which were never intended to strengthen the moral 


fibre and brace them up to the asture and solemn purpose 
of reforming the tariff, the suffrage, or the morals of their 
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neighbours, or to any other of the incongruous purposes { 
which such buildings are continually being used. 

To contend that human beings are impervious to so), 
impressions and that the form and the decorations of a buildi). 
have no effect on human feelings and actions is to deny ¢),,. 
power of art.” To suggest that a building may be used for «| 
purposes with equal propriety is to deny the existence «(| 
architecture, as this term has hitherto been understood. 

Future developments may possibly lead to composite 
buildings capable of serving every purpose for which human 
beings gather together, but while architecture is what it is at 
present architects are concerned only with the problems of 
the present. Their solution of these problems is not made any 
easier by a general indifference to a uality which in all aves 
has been regarded as the first essential quality of all !uildinys 
with any pretension to the name of architecture. 


+o} 


NOTES. 





WE notice that the judge at the London Sessions in 
Protection of sentencing a woman to six months’ imprisonment 
Works of Art. for damaging the Rokeby Venus is reported to 

have said that he quite realised the sentence was 
thoroughly inadequate to the crime, but that it was the maximum 
sentence prescribed by the law for damaging works of art. Had 
it been a window he could have passed a sentence of eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. It is not quite clear what occurs when the damaged 
work of art happens to be a window, also, as was the case at the 
church in Smith-square, Westminster, where antique stained glass 
was damaged by explosion. If the perpetrator of this senseless 
outrage should ever be discovered it is to be hoped that he or she 
will be charged with damaging a window and not a work of art, and 
punished accordingly. But it is time that the law was altered, and 
that works of art were given protection more in accordance with their 
value to humanity. In this matter we are not only acting as owners 
of property valuable to ourselves, but also as trustees for the whole 
civilised world and for future generations as well. 


IMPORTANT discoveries made by M. Naville, which 
Discovery throw light on the uncertainty surrounding the 
at Abydos. Osireion at Abydos, were announced at a recent 
meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
excavations begun some few years ago by the Egyptian Research 
Account have now been carried sufficiently far by M. Naville to 
enable him to identify the Osireion with the Memnonium mentioned 
by Strabo as containing the “ Well” or “ Fountain” of Osiris. 
The excavated building is in the right position, immediately behind 
the Great Temple of Abydos, and, although much of its masonry 
has been removed by succeeding generations, particularly during the 
Roman period, enough remains to show that it was built of the huge 
megalithic blocks described by Strabo. The building appears to 
consist of an oblong open court with covered colonnades sheltering 
the cells on the two long sides. What seems to identify it more 
varticularly with a “ well” is the fact that the court appears to have 
ad no pavement, the granite walls enclosing the cells being traceable 
to a depth of 13 ft., at which depth water was discovered, leading to 
the suggestion that the court was originally a tank or well. At the 
further end of the court a small narrow chamber was disclosed which, 
judging from its inscriptions of the time of Seti I., may have been 
the innermost sanctuary of the Great Temple in which the relics of 
the god Osiris were kept. It is not quite clear from this description 
how this chamber and the cells were approached if the court was 
originally full of water, but no doubt further explanation will be 
forthcoming. Whether M. Naville’s identification of this building 
is correct or not, there seems little doubt that it was one of the most 
ancient and important of those dedicated to the worship of Osiris at 
Abydos, and that his discovery is one of great interest and 
importance, 
From an interesting article in the Times we learn 
Restoration at that the restoration to the angle pavilion of St. 
St. Mark’s. Alissia on the west front of St. Mark’s, Venice, is 
now approaching completion. This pavilion, though 
at the time needing repair, was not included in the restoration of 
the west front carried out about the middle of the last century, 
and since that time its foundations have settled still further. The 
system of fortifying rather than renewing the foundations, which 
the previous restorer so successfully applied, has been adopted 
again, but not, we are glad to say, his system of replacing the old 
marble veneer by new. The necessity for practically rebuilding the 
disintegrated brick core of the walls without damaging the well- 
preserved marble casing raised a problem somewhat difierent from 
that with which we are familiar in this country, where the con- 
structional methods usually found in old buildings are diflerent, 
and where the action cf a moister climate on a softer material 
rarely leaves the surface of the details of a building in such a good 
state of preservation, so raising a question of the proper treatment 


of decayed surface and mouldings with which the Venetian restorers 
did not have to deal. The careful removal and replacing of the 
marble casing so as to leave no trace of the operation might not 
completely satisfy extreme opinion in this country, but it appears 
to meet with approval in Venice, and indeed it is difficult to see 
what else could 3 done. 





WE see possibilities in the formation of the Guild 
oe of Sergeants-at-Mace. Consisting of twenty-eight 
ce. mace-bearers of the London boroughs, together 
with the “ chief ceremonial officers’ of Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s and Southwark Cathedrals, and a representative 
of the London County Council, the Guild will concern itself with the 
ceremonial suitable to the various boroughs and with the precedence 
of their officials. Ceremonies expressive of the dignity of the 
functions being performed have a certain value in public life which is 
not so well appreciated in this country as it might be. A Guild of 
Sesennies ken, devoting themselves to the study of the subject, 
might do much to promote a wider appreciation of its importance, 
not only on special occasions, but during the daily discharge of 
the routine duties of the London boroughs. The question 
touches us somewhat nearly, as the arrangement of buildings is 
determined by the ceremonies and functions performed within them. 
Stately ceremonial leads to a stately lay-out. If the Guild of 
Sergeants-at-Mace decrecs, as doubtless it will decree, that the 
London Mayor in chain and robes, preceded by his mace-bearer 
and followed by his officials in the order of precedence established 
by the Guild, shall proceed in stately procession from his Parlour 
to his seat in the Counci] Chamber at every meeting of the Council, 
it is evident that the building must be laid out accordingly. A 
straight processional way and ceremonial approach on the main axis 
of the building, forming a vista from the Mayor's Parlour to his 
seat of office, seems the least that will be required. Few of our 
present municipal buildings being arranged with sufficient stateliness, 
better things may be hoped for in a future prompted and controlled 
by the Guild of Sergeants-at-Mace. 


Ix view of the large amount cf interesting we 
Our Schools of which is now being done by the various Architectura 


Architecture. Schools throughout the country, and as wo have 

difficulty in finding sufficient space in our mt 
to notice work which is of the first importance to the architecturé 
profession, we have decided to rearrange our reviews 50 * ‘0 od 
a monthly review to the work of the Schools. Our |eg#! #n 
Civic Reviews will stand as at present, bat we i" rales 
future to amalgamate our Construction, Lighting. !!*!'"¢ 


and Engineering Reviews, which will enable v 7 ble 
monthly Schools Review. We hope in this we) : ‘al 
to increase the usefulness of the Builder to th er 
student, as we consider it is largely on the success of te 
the future of architecture in this country must dep’ It is 
believe, owing in no small measure to the manner in h the were 
of the architectural student is noticed and consid: '‘! ne 
that the great artistic pre-eminence of that country !) > ! 
possible. Compared with France, the systematic (1!)\'4 | 
students is an affair of yesterday, and the progress \ 
achieved in architectural] matters in America is large!) ° 
well-considered and thorough training that the Ameri: 
received. We do not mean to express a predilectio: | 

the systems in vogue in this country. The Acade' 
Architectural Association, the Schools of Archite:' 

pool, Manchester, and other of our provinci: 

the newly-founded Atelier in London are, we b« ; 
excellent work. We wish, as far as space permits, ‘0 '\ 
illustrate all such work, while not neglecting or ov!" 
claim of actual contemporary architecture which is £""''* 
our midst. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
SHOP FRONT.—III. 


We have taken a critical survey of what may 
* considered the two principal shopping 
watres in London, namely, Regent-street from 
riord-cireus to Piccadilly-cireus and Bond- 
éret. In each case we followed the east side 
suthward and the west side northward and 
mde notes of any fronts of interest. We 
wuld, in the case of Regent-street, like our 
mders to follow a similar course, as we think 


| ey probably have not recognised the full force 


the necessity for control, and will not until 
ttey have done so. 

Regent-street has justly been considered 
me of the finest streeta ever made. Both 
fom the er of view of width and direction it 
“ould afford an ample opportunity for the 
‘st architectural treatment which can be 
plied to commercial premises. There is 
imple room to get effect, and a long view can 
‘obtained from any point in it except at the 
Pecadilly end of the Quadrant curve. There, 
“0, the effect of the simple curving lines on 
“ch side as the street sweeps round into 
Feedilly-circus should be an unusually fine 


a ne ig have the fact that the 
ses on either side are used for purposes 
“which a \.niform scheme of treatment would 
* applicable; the great bulk of the 
fing the s:reet on either side is in 
rhe sam: ground landlords; the 
nate a’ very much the same time—every 
“on, in f ct, exists which should render the 
t vassal: im the tims of the Rageney, Mp 
solved in time t 
Nash, who produced an architectural ano 
faster whi h, while it left much to be desired 
. nt of ‘tail and in the choice of materials, 
r showed that our forefathers had a sense 
wehitectiral fitness which seems absent 


in 


ted in t-street. Judged as 
« of an »rchiteetural scheme to be @ 
be whole street, they would have much to 
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Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s Shop Front, 
By Messrs. 8. W. Francis & Co., Ltd, 


recommend them; as isolated buildings they 
are, however, not satisfactory, the columnar 
treatment being one which should only be 
applied to mage of a long frontage. The great 
height of the new buildings, if applied to the 
whole street, would also detract from its sunni- 
ness, and would be a blot if the same skyline 
could not be maintained. We do not know 
whether the same line of heights is to be 
continued when Messrs. Dickins & Jones’s 











43, Piccadilly, W. 


new premises are rebuilt, or whether the ghastly 
circular angle at the junction of Little Argyll- 
street and Regent-street will be carried on 
glass as at present. 

The treatment of the Maison Lewis shop 
front further south, with its canopied doorways, 
would have something to recommend it if 
carried out with more refinement, and if it bore 
some small relation to the superstructure. 

The most shameless blot on the east side in 
this respect, however, is the way Messrs. 
Hamley’s shop front is carried out, cutting 
completely across all architectural lines of 
the superstructure. 

Nos. 180-186 are occupied by new build- 
ings of little merit or distinction, and the new 
buildings of Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver leave 
much to be desired. Another of the newer 
fronts—that of Messrs. H. C. Nicholl & Co.— 
illustrates the general paralysis of design which 
distinguishes recent attempts in this ill-used 
street; and it is with nian 4 relief we come to 
the southern end of the Quadrant, where the 
irregularity of the shop fronts jammed in in 
front of the original street line does not en- 
tirely destroy our pleasure in the quiet and 
happy fenestration of the superstructure, with 
its balustrading at the second-floor level. 

On the west side starting from Piccadilly- 
circus we first have the premises of Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar, who we hope will finally adopt 
a building scheme which will accord in some 
measure -with-the Piccadilly Hotel to the 
north. 

The Hotel has many strong points, but is, 
we fear, rather among the white elephants of 
design: too insistent to be disregarded, but too 
rauch out of touch with modern requirements 
to form a model to be followed on either side. 
The treatment of Messrs. Stewart Dawson's 


shop windows, though unobjectionable in itself, 
is quite out of keeping with the arches which 
frame the composition. The rather dull design 
of the London Joint Stock Bank at the corner 
of Heddon-street breaks the deplorable mass of 
incongruous shop fronts which stretch up to 
Conduit-street, only interrupted by Messrs. 
Verity's finely-designed building, Nos, 193-197, 
Regent-street—a building which is, however, 
hardly suited to its position. 

Above Conduit-street is Regent House, 
which replaces, by vulgar and commonplace 
design, the beautiful church which was pulled 
down to make room for it. 

Messrs. Verrey’s old shop front has charm, 
though it has no architectural connection with 
the superstructure, and No, 237, Regent-street 
is distinguished by one of the few well-designed 
modern shop fronts on either side. 

We can imagine no more melancholy pre- 
sentiment of our inability to design our streets 
than Regent-street of to-day, and it seems to 
us that little is now left save to wait, as Sir 
Aston Webb suggested in his London dream, 
until the leases again fall in and a chance 
arises to design Regent-street anew as a whole. 

In contradistinction to Regent-street, which 
contains almost nothing good, Bond-street— 
especially Old Bond-street—contains some of 
the best-designed modern shop fronts in London. 
Old Bond-street is narrow, and New Bond- 
street only of moderate width, which makes 
the individual treatment of the various fronts 
less open to question. 

Along the east side of New Bond-street, 
starting from the north end, the first front of 
any merit is that of Messra. Benson's, No. 83, 
adjoining which is a charming little front 
designed in a French manner—Messrs. RBar- 
dellion et Cie—and marked by the thoroughly 
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architectural treatment of both 
first floor. 

Messrs. Cardinal & Harford’s «).,, “ 
with showroom over, No. 64, is well 4, 
and pleasing, the bowed first-floor wind. 
each front being rather a novel featyre 

In Le Roy & Fils, No. 57, we have an old 
bowed frieze and cornice, with modern { 
in under; while Messrs. Pinet’s shop {, > 
gives architectural supports needed by the 
superstructure over, a point which is yp! 
tunately unusual! No. 27, occupied by 
Verascope Company, shows one of the o 
glass fronts, which we believe to }y 
ingenious than effective; and No. 8 js 
fully-designed and well-detailed front 

At the corner of Burlington Gardens and Old 
Bond-street we have Mr. Voysey’s front of 
Messrs. Atkinson's, the perfumers—a front 
which can hardly be called a shop treatment. 
though it serves its purpose of attracting 
attention to the wares within; it is, indeed. a 
suggestion of the mediwval more than anything 
else. Messrs. Duveen’s front, further down, 
is well designed, as is also Messrs Pope & 
Bradley's, No. 14. 

The designer of Messrs. Fuller's, No. 9. has 
given a delightfully refined and interesting 
shop front, and Messrs. Teckla’s is also exce! 
lent in conception and execution ; while Messrs 
Sandorides, No. 5, is well known as _an instance 
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of pleasing and appropriate treatment for 4 
very narrow front. 

On the west side going northward are man) 
well-designed fronts, among which we ma) 
notice Messrs. Glynn’s, No. 44; the Topaz 
Pearl Company, No. 38; and No. 180, Messrs 
Boucheron’s, a broad treatment in which the 





Messrs. Redmayne's Shop Front. 
By Messrs. 8. W. Francis & Co., Ltd. 
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eae d its setting are carefull 
wisi ‘Pinly thought out and 


an Faberge front, No. 173, is well known 


a» ite € sellence. 
ee northward up New Bond-street, we 
vp the clever front of the Darracq Motor 
Company, No. 150, which would, however, 
ire gained by more care in detail. Messrs. 
(‘omghi’s front, No. 144, is excellent, and has 
iar been illustrated ; while another of the 
rete fronts is that of No, 99, New Bond-street. 
j; wold almost seem as if the attention of 
anbitects, and perhaps the willingness of their 
chats to spend, had been concentrated in 
pood-street, and as if there had been a gradual 
centration Of effort towards the southern 
ogi of the street; in either case “the best 
poen designs for shop fronts for narrow 
feotages are certainly to be found in Old 
Bunt street. ; Has 

jot it is not the solution of the individual 
jopiront problem which lies at the root of the 
fealty, but the treatment of the man miles 
dvder shop fronts in centres like Regent- 
owt and Oxford-street; and we do not, 
«ve have said before, see any solution 
ithe difficulty except in the direction of the 
yanption of authority by some public body 
m» would lay down rules which would prevent 
ith owners and their architects breaking 


what we may term asthetic canons o! 
If We are content, as we seem to be, to see 
‘uildings erected side by side in every variety 
; architectural or unarchitectural treatment, 
' We are content to see the angles of our 
‘“reets apparently supported by sheets of 
plate glass, we can go on as we are doing and 

We shall get what we want. 

The individual shopkeeper is almost power- 
= He pays for a certain frontage, and if 
aoe not make the fullest use of it for 
_ ae “' display his neighbour will, and he 
eet 8 disadvantage. It is easy to be 
om us and generous when considering 

t people's problems, and the man of 


dependent means may pride himself on his’ 
Pry xpress his comfortable conviction 


. ot as other men b 

i n stop ‘> think, that this iatens aad beebes, 
f. © ma. with an 18-ft. shop for which he 
ny 4 heivy rent is bound to utilise every 
- of a \ilable frontage, and the architec: 
re om ca din to advise him is bound to do 
ean” nelp ies ba do so; but it should 
. the Hine. d a ic deat 
,. “are bound to give up a certain 2 
_ of spice to sup - bas trade wi be 
Prejudicia affected ; if we are bound to build 
“ps alone the street of equal height and 
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Design for a New Shop Front for No. 210, Piccadilly : Side Elevation. 
By Mr, W. J. Palmer Jones. 





No. 21, York-3uildings. 
Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, A.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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Design for « New Shop Front, No. 


wie aa 


to give the same depth to fascia boards, no one 
will be injured. And it is onlyjin this way, we 
believe, that the difficulty can be met; it is not 
want of taste which urges on the shopkeeper, 
but necessity. 

A_similar argument applies to the taxation 
of posters—an expedient which would bring 
revenue to the State, and which would result 
in the reduction of their size; while the total 
prohibition of sky signs and illumination devices 
would injure no one. 

As it is, we go on regulating matters which 
might perfectly well be left, and leave un- 
touched what might be easily reformed, and 
our towns become a little more vulgar and 
objectionable with every decade. 





A COMPETITION DESIGN FOR A 
SHOP FRONT. 


This design was recently submitted in com- 
petition for a new shop front for Messrs. 
Martins, cigar merchants. All the masonry 
with the exception of new door jambs and 
heads and a new black marble plinth was left 
as existing with a view to keeping down the 
cost. 

All the woodwork was to be of oak ebonised 
and finished with a very slight polish. But little 
space for display was required, a few boxes 
of cigars, ete., being all that would be shown 
in the windows. A note somewhat out of 
the ordinary was struck by the introduction 
of the painted oval panels over the side windows 
representing “Smokers of Various Nations.”’ 
These were intended to be changed from time 
to time, thus forming a source of continuous 
interest to passers-by. Attention was paid to 
the appearance of the shop part by night as 
well as day, and with this object in view the 
painted panels would be lit up by “ Linolites 
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210, Piccadilly: Front Elevation. 


By Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones. 
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Design for a Shop Front. 
By Mr. T. Tyrwhitt, A.RB.I.B.A. 


(This is an experimental design by Mr. Tyrwhitt, who writes :— As regards the crushing appearance 
of a pile of masonry over the wide span of a shop front, it seemed that the difficulty of the situation 
was somewhat relieved by extending the structural expedient of the long girder of the ground floor 
to each floor above, and by admitting its existence with equal frankness. This is no more than to 
adopt the ordinary steel-frame construction and allow it expression.’’] 
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hidden in the soffit of the fascia at nici: 

as an alternative they could be tran. 

and lit up from the. back, giving a,’ 
similar to some of the illuminated posters 
used by the underground railway: All the 
lettering on fascia, etc., would also }y 
from the back. 

In order to give a “finish” to the front and 
to provide a frame for the goods in the winaows 
curtains of silk, of bold design and bright 
colouring, would be hung at the back of window 
frames, which at night, lit up from the back 
would give a very pleasing effect somewhat 
akin to that of stainea glass 

Over 200 designs were sent in in the com pe- 
tition, and the £50 premium was divided 
amongst five competitors. 

W. J. Parmer J INES 


up 


21, YORK-BUILDINGS. 


This shop-front was inserted in this building 
some twelve months ago as part of general 
structural remodelling of the building. The 
house forms part of the Adelphi Estate, and 
the shop front was designed to be in harmony 
with the locality and its eighteenth-century 
traditions. It is now occupied as the “ Twenty 
One ” Gallery, where recently a fine exhibition 
of Piranesi prints was given, as noticed in 
this journal. The work was carried out for 
the owner of the Adelphi Estate (Mr. G. J. 
Drummond) to the designs and under the 
superintendence. of the architects, Messrs. 
Hayward & Ma . The general contractors 
were - D. Hobson, Ltd., of Duke- 
street, Adelphi. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING: 
Election of Royal Gold Medallist. 


At a special general meeting summoned in 
accordance with the by-laws to elect the Royal 
Gold Medallist for the current year, and held 
on Monday, March 9, Mr. George Hubbard, 
F.8.A., Vice-President, in the chair, ; 

The Chairman moved, Mr. A. W. 8. ross, 
Vice-President, seconded, and the meeting 
unanimously resolved that, subject to his 
Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the Promotion of Architecture - 
presented this year to M. Jean Louis Pascal, 
Member of the inetitute of France, Commander 
of the Legion of Honour, for his distinguished 
services as a teacher of architecture and for 
his executed works as an architect 

This concluded the business of the me 

At a special general meeting wich '0!! 
the Chairman announced that, «' *! 
request of the Council, the Pr 
sented to allow himself to be : 
third year of office, and that 
called to obtain the sanctior 
body to the suspension of By 
that he might be nominated | 
Session 1914-15. 

The Chairman then m 
A. W. 8. Cross seconded, 
ing unanimously resolved 
provisions of By-laws 65, 66, 
to the approval of the Lords 
Privy Council, By-law 28 b« 

March 31, 1914, to June 30, 1! 

Further, on the motion of 
it was resolved that the v’. 

tulations of the Institut: 

. Blomfield on his elevation 
Royal Academician. 


ial meeting for t! 
By-law ‘$8 then terminated. 
At a business general meeting ' 
decease was announced of Mr. 


Donald, Licentiate. 
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gener 0 to the 
”) vote of thanks was passed 
me following candidates were elected by 
dow of hands under By-law 10, viz. >— 


hes 
x. Adams, M.A., V. H. Hug 
bart F. i 


: i ’ Jones, ter 
GM cokerville, Man- ws Jones 
wee enctt, Bir- A. B, Knapp, Fishe i 
51 Reams A. Lewoock, Rotherham 
tr por aE, aoe Newcastie- 
0 Co PASI. RN. H. Mackellar, 
t Civalliford HW “Mann 
7 ‘4.8L. Coventry H. E. Motthews, Derby 
¥ F, Dawson, Lee T. N. Newham =e 
34. Dod, M.A., Laver- W. Paterson, n- 
7 a 1, Stock 
2§ England, Oldham H. C. Powell, Stock- 
1 Haag Yeadon, W, Pritchard . PASI. 
iW. Priskin C. W. Rogers 
3 P. Gaymer, North T. Ruseell 
Walsham, Norfolk A. Rutter 
1B. &. Gibbs, Shef- 8. Salis a 
1 T Godtrey C. BE. Tebbs, Newport, 
¥. 8. Grice Mon. 
BH. Gutteridge W. H. pson 
CH. Hartmann R. A. Walter 
¥. H. Hatchard-Smith C.C. tT. Warnes, Edin 
4. Y. Heal F. Woodward 
1 0.B. Hitch L a. Yetts, B.A. (Can 
i. D. Holland, Wigan 


4s Hon. Associate :— 

E. Bullough, M.A. (Cantab), Cambridge 

The Secretary announced that Messrs. 
Richard Wood and W. E. Johnson had been 
mnstated by the Council as Associates. 

The meetin om eee to the consideration 
{the draft Re ised Schedule of Professional 
(barges (adjourned from the meeting of 
jnuary 12), commencing with Clause 4. 
*(Lavuse 4.—J}f the ject be abandoned, or 
i jrom any other cause the services of the architect 
vase or are dispensed with before a contract is 
altered into or order given, the remuneration is 
«4 follows ;-— 

For preliminary studies, and approximate 
m9 Oe by cubic measurement, a 

the a I 

on the estimated o> sccuecaees 

Por peavey studies, approximate estimate 
y cubic measurement and general 
drawings and specifications sufficient to 
enable quantities to be prepared or a tender 
obtained, three-fifths of the ts pang 
percentage calculated on the esti: cost. 

An amendment by Mr. Edward Greenop, 
weonded by Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, to 
delete the words “if from any other cause ” 
was agreed to, 

An amendment by Mr. Edward Greenop, 
wconded by Mr. W. Henry White, to insert 
the words, “or instructions,” so as to read 

before a contract is entered into or order or 
structions given,” was negatived, and the 
vording agreed to as printed in the draft. 

After discussion of various amendments, the 
cond and third paragraphs of the clause 
ree to as Fag — 

or taking client's instructions, preparing 
sketch design, and making approximate 
estimate of cost by cubic measurement, 
4 fee equal to one-fifth of the fee set out 
in Clause 1. 

For taking client's instructions, preparing 
sketch design, making approximate 
estimate of cost by cubic measurement 
4b. preparing drawings and ifica- 
ucns sufficient to enable quantities to be 
pr-pared or a tender obtained, three- 

: fifths of the fee set out in Clause 1.” 
tts: 5.—The remuneration shail 
ve the hove specific services or their equivalent ; 
Peo he at eke nko order 
ay ll works the architect shall be paid 
prcentay caleulated on 
Contract 


shall ; 
of a laimable from the architect on account 
‘or any «ther reason. 
remuneration shall be 
'rom tim, t : 

sue of ti time as the work proceeds on the 


“Varn Keni to the contractor. a 
hid:,® Cross, Mr. 8. D fopiey, aod Me. 
—"arl (renop were agreed to, and the clause 
dra °° 5e8 im italics are as printed in the original 
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was passed as follows :—On a contract being 
entered into or order given for the works the 
architect shall be paid an instalment of three- 
fifths of the fee calculated on the total amount 
of the contract or order, and no part of such 
payment shall be reclaimable from the architect 
on account of the subsequent abandonment of 
the works. The remainder of such remunera- 
tion shall be payable by instalments from 
time to time as the work proceeds on the issue 
of certificate to the contractor. 

Crause 6.—In addition to the percentage 
on the total cost of executed works the architect 
is to be paid three-fifths of the appropriate. per- 
ce calculated on the estimated cost in respect 
of works included in the tender or order, but 
not executed. 

The substitution of the word “fee” for 
** percentage and “ appropriate percentage ” 
was agreed to, and with these amendments 
the clause was carried. 

OLause 7.—J/n all cases where the remunera- 
tion is by way of percentage, the amount of the 
percentage shall if necessary be apportioned, and 
the total or estimated cost (as the case may be) 
shall be valued as though the works are executed 
with new materials throughout. 

After considerable discussion, the wording of 
the clause was recast by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
and agreed to as follows :—* In all cases where 
work is executed wholly or in part with old 
materials, or where material or labour is pro- 
vided by the client, the fee shall be calculated 
as if the works were executed with fully-paid 
material and labour throughout.” 

CLavsE 8.—The above percentages do not cover 
the following services, for which, and for any 
other services not covered by any payment herein 
provided for, the charges are to be based on the 
skill and work involved, but are in no case to 
be less than the time charges mentioned in 
Clause 18 :— 

Advising as to the selection and suitability of 
site; the preparation of further sketch 
designs necessitated by a material altera- 
tion in, or addition to, the client's instruc- 
tions ; negotiations relating to the site or 
building ; surveying the site or building 
and taking levels ; making surveys or 
plans of buildings to be altered ; making 
arrangements in respect of party walls 
and rights of light and other easements, 
reservations, or restrictions ; making extra 
drawings jor client’s or contractor's use ; 
making drawings for, and negotiations 
with, ground landlords, adjoining owners, 
or local or other authorities ; the measure- 
ment and valuation of deviations, altera- 
tions, additions, and omissions ; services in 
connection with the laying-out of grounds ; 
services consequent on the failure of con- 
tractors, by death or otherwise, to carry out 
the works ; services in connection with 
fire, flood, or tempest during execution of 
works, or services in connection with 
litigation or arbitration. 

A motion by Mr. Herbert Shepherd that the 
clauses be read before being put to the vote 
was lost, and Clause 8, as printed in the draft, 
was agreed to without alteration. 

Cuavse 9.—For surveying and making a plan 
of a town, village, street, estate, or grounds, and 
for designing and preparing plans for the develop- 
ment of an estate, the charges are in accordance 
with Clause 8. 

The clause was agreed to without alteration. 

At this point, on the motion of a member, a 
count was made of those present, and the 
numbers being found short of the necessary 
quorum, the Chairman declared the proceedings 
at an end. 
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THE THAMES-SIDE. 

A House of Lords Committee, of which Lord 
Hylton is Chairman, passed on March 12 the 
Bill moted by the Brentford Gas Company, 
but lined to grant powers to them to con- 
struct works for the making and storage of 
gas upon a site by the riverside at Chiswick— 
a proposal to which we adverted in our article 
upon Chiswick House of March 6 last. That 
part of the company’s a was opposed by 
owners and residents of Barnes and the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. F. 0. Stanford, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, has held an inquiry into 
the matter of the Windsor Corporation's scheme 
to borrow £4,000 for improvements by the 
riverside near Clewer, to include swimming-baths 
and a bridge to the island, which will be pro- 
tected with camp-sheeting from erosion by the 


river. 
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Mr. W. Curtis Green (President) took the 
chair on Monday at a combined ordinary 
general meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
ow and of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club. 


Nominations for Office. 


The nominations for the election of Officers 
and Council for the 1914-15 Session of the 
Association are as follows :— 

President, Maurice E. Webb, M.A. 

Vice-Presidents :—G. Leonard Elkington, 
A.R.1.B.A.; H,. Austen Hall, F.R.1.B.A. 

Ordinary Members of Council :—P. H. Adams, 
A.R.1.B.A.; Cecil C. Brewer, F.R.1.B.A.; F. Dare 
Clapham, F.R.I.B.A.; Cyril A. Farey; T. FP. W. 

yi . A.R.LB.A. win Gunn, A.R.1.B.A.; 
E. Stanley Hall, M.A. ARIBA.; V. T. 

ilbert H. Jenkins; Ralph Knott; P. 
Cart de Lafontaine; A. G. R. Mackenzie, 
F.R. “3 . . Brantwood Maufe,_ B.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.; Leslie T. Moore, A.R.1.B.A.; 
F. Winton Newman, F.R.I.B.A.; W. G. Newton, 
A.R.I.B.A.; W. J. Palmer-Jones; A. Gilbert 
Scott; Philip E. Webb, A.R.1L.B.A. 

Past-President, W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon, Treasurer, Stanley Hamp, A.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Editor Architectural Association Journal, 
J. Alan Slater, A.R.I.B.A., M.A. 

Hon. Librarian, F. C. ; 

Hon. Secretary, H. M. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 


Votes of Thanks. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks 
to Professor Adshead and Mr. Ramsey for 
kindly granting permission for a party of 
members to visit the improvements to the 
Duchy of Cornwall Estate, Kennington, on 
Saturday, March 14; and a vote of thanks to 
the proprietors of the Builder for kindly pre- 
senting a copy of “Cathedrals of England 
and Wales”’ to the Association. 


“THE WONDER OF WORX.” 


Mr. Joseph Pennell then read a paper 
entitled ‘“* The Wonder of Work,”’ in the course 
of which he referred to the work of early 
artists and their methods, and concluded as 
follows :— 

‘* From the very beginning I have cared for the 
Wonder of Work; from the time I built cities 
of blocks and sailed models of ships to them 
across the floor in my fither’s office, till I went 
to the Panama Canal, I have cared for the 
Wonder of Work. There are others who care— 
Brangwyn has cared, and so have Sauter, 
Muirhead, Bone, Strang, and Short. ‘Way, 
Cameron, Bone, and Brangwyn have cared for 
the building up and the breaking down, and 
Brangwyn for life—the life of the workman, 
possibly because of his Belgian and seafaring 
education or his knowledge of Meunier, his 
countryman. And there are Belgians like 
Baertsoen, and Frenchmen like Lepere, Gillot, 
and Adler; and Italians like Pieretto Branco, 
and the great German Menzel. 

But it is to America we must turn, and here 
Seymour Haden’s “ Breaking-up the Agamem- 
non” is notable; to White's etching of Brooklyn 
Bridge, Cooper's sky-scrapers, Alden Weir's 
New York at night, Childe Hassam’s high 
buildings—to these one must look for 
modern rendering of work. I have tried to 
do what I could in New York, Chi , San 
Francisco, the coal mines of my native State— 
Niagara—and here, and on the Continent, and 
at Panama; and whatever their worth I can 
only, to end with, tell you ard show you the 
Wonder of Work as I see it. 
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sed a oe Se incom . ing ieee. full of 
judice or doubt or hope, an oa agg 

y ae esl crammed with guide-book a 
catalogue culture, see it, or might see it, rises 
a vision, a mirage of the lower bay, the colour 
by day more shimmering than Venice, by night 
more magical than London. In the morning 
the mountains of buildings hide themselves, to 
reveal themselves in the rosy steam clouds that 
chase each other across their flanks; when 
evening fades, they are mighty cliffs glimmering 
with glistening lights in the magic and mystery 
of the night. As the steamer moves up the 
bay on the left the Great Goddess greets you, 
a composition in colour and form, with the 
city beyond, finer than any in any world that 
ever existed, finer than Claude ever imagined 
or Turner ever dreamed. Why did not Whistler 
see it? Piling up higher and higher right 
before you is New York; and what does it 
remind you of? San Gimignano of the 
Beautiful Towers away off in Tuscany, only here 
are not eleven, but eleven times eleven, not 
low mean brick piles, but noble palaces crowned 
with gold, with green, with rose; and over 
them the waving; fluttering plume of steam, 
the emblem of New York. To the right, filmy 
and lace-like by day, are the great bridges ; 
by night a pattern of stars that Hiroshige never 
knew. You land in streets that are Florence 
glorified. You emerge in squares more noble 
than Seville. Golden statues are about you, 
triumphal arches make splendid frames for 
endless vistas; and it is all new and all un- 
touched, all to be done, and save for the work 
of a few of us, and we are Americans, all undone. 
The Unbelievable City, the city that has been 
built since I grew up, the city beautiful, built 
by men I know, built for people I know, the 
city that inspires me, that I love. 

I went to Panama because I believed that in 
the making of the greatest work of modern 
time I should find my greatest inspiration. 

This is the day and the time of the Wonder 
of Work. Within a few years, with the coming 
of electricity, the mystery of work, the smoke 
revealing, concealing mystery, will have rolled 
away for ever. And to-day the greatest works 
that man has ever undertaken are in progress 
in Europe and America. So I started on a trip 
of 15,000 miles in search of the most wonderful 
Wonder of Work in the world. 

The day I landed in Colon I found it. I had 
seen great cranes at Pittsburg and Duisberg, 
but nothing like that which stretched its great 
arm, with great claws, over the sad, silent 
swamp of Mount Hope—the end of De Lesseps’ 
dream. I had seen in New York, as I sat on 
the thirtieth story of the Metropolitan Building, 
a chain come up from below with a man clinging 
to it. But I had never imagined anything like 
the group of figures which rose out of Gatun 
Lock at dinner-time. I had looked into chasms 
and gulfs, but I never imagined anything so 
terrific as the gates of Pedro Miguel. I had 
seen the greatest walls of the oldest cities, but 
I never imagined anything so imposing as the 
walls of Miraflores Lock. I had seen the great 
aqueducts and great arches of the world, but 
I never imagined anything like the approaches 
to Gatun and the spring of Pedro Miguel, made 
by army officers and civil engineers mainly to 
save material. For there are no architects, no 
designers, no decorators on the Panama Canal 
—just engineers and organisers—Goethals, 
Gaillard, Gorgas, Williamson, Bishop, and more. 
But the engineers at Panama are great designers, 
and great work is great decoration. 

Almost before I left the Canal, artists, archi- 
tects, and decorators were on their way there. 
I hope it may interest them half as much as it 
interested me. 

I have tried, in these lithographs of the Canal, 
to show some of the things I saw, but in the 
few weeks I was on the Isthmus many changed 
and disappeared for ever. What I did is a 
record of what I saw. Not that I came any- 
where near exhausting the subjects—in every 
~ of the Canal compositions may be found. 

merely tried to draw the things I saw when I 
saw them—squatting on my sketching-stool 
where I could, or when I could, or on an iron 
girder, in the cab of an engine, a telephone box, 
on the top of a crane. ea refused to be 
suspended in a bucket 100 ft. in air over one of 
the locks, as I was invited. 

Had I not had my previous experience in 
trying to draw work, tl oma not have done 


even what I did, but the study of great archi- 
tecture is a great aid, for the locks are archi- 
tecture. The workmen I hardly touched— 
they are the details in the Wonder of Work 
they have created. Where the work is fiercest, 
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there the fewest workers are to be seen. It is 
only when they knock off you see that thousands 
are at it. 

The mountains crowned with stra trees, 
the long level lines of cloud—I always believed 
to be an invention, or a convention, of the 
Japanese—that hang motionless before the hills, 
the impenetrable jungle, the native villages, 
were motives without end, maybe only for me. 

Panama City is as picturesque as a Spanish 
city, and as full of character; it has yet to be 
lithographed, etched, drawn, or pai . There 
are churches, courtyards. conied streets, 
forts; shops, gardens, ruins—a whole ruined 
city—all waiting the artist who has not yet 
come, though he is on the way. I wonder 
Whistler made no record of them on that 
unexplained trip of his across the Isthmus. 
But I went to draw the Canal. I had no time 
for anything else, though some of the vistas 
under the royal palms of Ancon Hill, looking 
down on the town, the Pacific beyond, are as 
fine as the Bay of Naples. And from the sea 
Panama is very like Naples. 

But the Canal called me. 

On the Canal I found the subjects I wanted— 
subjects I shall never find again—and it will 
always be a delight to me that I went—went on 
my own initiative and not at anyone's bidding. 
If my drawings have interested my own country 
and countrymen, and others’ countries and 
countrymen, it is the greatest honour I could 
ask, and to have done some little thing with, 
and for, the great men who have made the 
Canal, and to have done something to record 
what they have done, and to have interested 
them, is far more than I ever expected. I shall 
probably never see the Canal again, but I have 
seen it and drawn it as well as I could, and I 
am glad I went, for it is the most wonderful 
Wonder of Work in the world. 

We have recently been told that art will 
disappear in fifty years (by a person who says 
he will call his last book—with possible appro- 
priateness—* Vale’). But, though he will 
disappear, and Post-Impressionism will be 
swallowed up in shopkeeping, and though the 
mustard-pot has gone with the soulful doggie, 
and the tearful baby rival of the Dresden 
Madonna, the artist who has something to say 
in his own way about his own time, and can 
say it, will live, and his work will live, with 
Rembrandt, Velazquez, Franz Hals, Meunier, 
and Whistler—artists who painted and drew 
the work and life about them, carrying on 
tradition, and never regretted the past. And 
art which shows life and work will never die, 
for such art is everlasting, undying—‘* The 
Science of the Beautiful.” 





Mr. Frank Emanuel, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said in the course of his lecture Mr. Pennell said 
that Turner imitated Claude, but that was a 
single item in a very crowded and independent 
career. Turner certainly at one period set 
out to try to beat Claude on his own lines, 
but had those experiments never been made 
there was enough left of entirely original effort 
to constitute Turner a giant, and an inventive 
one at that. That Turner could draw work was 
evident in his marvellous studies and paintings 
of shipping and in such plates as the Mill, the 
Rickyard, and Morpeth. Mr. Pennell cast a stone 
at Turner’s drawings of architecture, but his 
architectural work was built on splendid 
foundations, and it would take an avalanche 
of stones to overthrow it. No one would 
dispute the lecturer's dictum that Whistler 
would endure, but personally he felt convinced 
that time would prove that Whistler's master- 
pieces—his mother, his Carlyle, his Thames 
etchings, and other marvellous things—would 
endure, but that much else that was very 
much over-rated to-day would find its true 
level, high as that might be. Mr. Pennell 
said that it was far easier to paint a heavenly 
host or a dream city in one’s studio than to 
make a decoration out of a group of miners 
or to draw a rolling mill in full blast. It 
might be easier, but there were fewer who 
could do it satisfactorily. He would conclude 
by quoting a remark which Ruskin once made 
tohim. He was kind enough to take an interest 
in his youthful efforts, and on one occasion 
he was showing him a water-colour of distant 
Conway Castle, rr in a purple shadow, 
and as a foil thereto he had painted a straw- 
coloured saw mill in the fo: und, Ruskin 
said, ““ Young man, never depict any buildi 
that is less t 200 years old.” Wall, he di 
not see it at that time and he failed to see it 
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now, and evidently Mr. Pennell wou|| »,, 


done so. He believed there Was endless mat a 


for the artist in up-to-date subjo. the 
modern machinery and in the work a, d 
them, for pers lig he believed, was in + 
pers and it was there that the so). 
originality came in, and not as the Pyar 
oat cer people would have them ht - pe 
depicting unrecognisable objects each fe. 
more absurd and hideous than the other. 

Mr. P. H. Adams 

seconded the resolution. He said that what 
struck him about Mr. Pennell’s jectyr, ons 
his love for humanity that was depicted in 
his pictures. What Mr. Pennel! seemed to chow 
them were the things that were worth while’: 
he brought them right up to the teeming 
present and seemed to show them that life. 
after all, was one great opportunity. ; 


Mr. H. M, Fletcher 
said he thought Mr. Pennell! would be sur- 
rised to find how many of them agreed with 
im in his admiration of the work of engineers 
when they did not try to be architectural. In 
none of the cases that the lecturer had illys- 
trated had the engineers attempted architec. 
ture. He wished that Mr. Pennell! had visited 
what always seemed to him (Mr. Fletcher) 
to be one of the test works in England— 
the Birmingham Waterworks in Radnorshire. 
He was convinced that that would have been a 
subject after Mr. Pennell’s own heart. He 
remembered those works beginning about 
twenty years , and was there at intervals 
all through their construction, and one might 
say that the composition of lines and masses 
and the way in which the river worked into the 
great dams was one of the most magnificent 
and effective things he ever saw in his life. 
The work was finished now and the water was 
filled in, but it was well worth visiting if any- 
one happened to be in that part of the country. 
The masonry dams were treated in a plain 
engineering way—they were about 600 ft. 
across and 90 ft. to 100 ft. high. There were 
three of them and one of the dams was curved 
up stream to resist the thrust. 


Mr. Flower 
said in his paper that night Mr. Pennell had 
iven the architects credit for the scaffolding, 
ut he was afraid in most cases the architect left 
this to the contractor. That evening the author 
had jumped right from the Assyrians to Rem- 
brandt, but there were a good many books from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries in which 
illutrations of work appeared. In _ the 
““ Nuremberg Chronicles ’’ there was an illus- 
tration of the building of Cologne Cathedral 
and the buildings of some other towns which 
were purely imaginative. There were also 
illustrations of the walls of Jericho falling, 
and so on, which was not quite the work Mr. 
Pennell meant, but still it was work. There 
were also a good many illuminated missals 
in which were beautiful illustrations of the 
building of ecclesiastical edifices. 


The President 

said that perhaps the most interesting part 
of the evening had been the authors own 
drawings, and he wished that the School had 
been present, because the subject was 4 very 
stimulating one, and one which they ®s archi- 


tects would have to recognise sevoner oF 
later as being a source of inspiration to them- 
selves. They would learn in time that » holar- 
ship and craftsmanship alone or toge! cr were 
not sufficient to produce live mor archi- 
tecture. Many years ago, when first 
attempted to draw in pen and |) had @ 
magnificent great volume gi illed 
“ Pennell’s Drawing and Pen |! nan- 
res which was a mine of n . 
technique and various ma nnectet 
with black and white illustr.:: icven in 
that book Mr. Pennell had a -» uitects 
and said that no one in Eng. _ 
architecture at all. Mr. Pen An 
knocks at them and they mu- pe 
the compliment. Mr. Penn te 
the romantic side of his wo «. yous 
ago, when he (the President) te 
he was in Normandy and wa: : nm 
tration of Mr. Pennell’s in ag.’ a rn 
an arduous journey to visit © | pene 
Well, he had got over the dir) | at re 
But all students of architect): Me his 
manship were indebted to M:. '' i sales 
wondertel work and his powers °f ("PO 
and imagination. The things lage: 
them of the Panama Canal were (2!1"> 
The motion was carried. 
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on “aid he had no doubt that when he 
eat no one could draw seetestare in 
esed it was true, but probably they hi 

i since. He thought Turner's archi- 
petaral drawings were ange of 


probably Turner was one of tag 


hem mm 
pereated “a because Ruskin said they 
genitecture }! ye woo sear peed 


wer right . but - hi 
ith Claude, Turners are tecture 
me He was not talking of Turner's 


qiercolours, Which he admired as much as 
had 


gvone. He visited ve nn 
works, but unfortunately they : 

perm y Still it was fine. The thing which 
énck him at Panama as being much finer 
tm anything he had ever seen were the 
ymic walls of concrete. The wall was abso- 
ely one sheer mass, and he had never imagined 
wgrthing 80 fine. In America they were using 
oerete more and more and making magnifi- 
wot elects with it. In railway approaches 
wi viaducts and things of that sort the sim- 
picity of the thing was wonderful. He 
ind never looked into the “ Nuremberg 
(hronicles,"” but would do so. The trouble 
sbout the missals was that, although the illus- 
intions were beautifully done, the monks 
rho did them had never seen the things they 
jew. He meant to have referred to 
Brangwyn, who had done some remarkable 
things, but unfortunately he had no slides of 
his works. : 

pte President announced that combined 
nembers’ evening and ordinary general meeting 
vould be held on March 30, at 8 p.m., at No. 18, 
lufton-street. Two short pa would be 
rad on the work of the late Bodley & 
Gamer and the late Mr. J. F. Bentley. There 
vould be an exhibition of work by these archi- 
vets. The result of election of officers and 
(ouncil for Session 1914-15 would be announced. 


Visits. 

Vr. G. L. Elkington announced that the next 
ring visit would take place on March 28, 
» Roehampton House, Roehampton (architect, 
\r. E. L. Lutyens, F.R.LB.A.), and St. Serf's 
House; also gardens, etc., at Downshire House 
(architect, Mr. F. S. Chesterton). Members to 
meet at the Lodge, St. Serf's House (near 
Rochampton Gate, Richmond Park), Priory- 
lane, at 3 p.m. 


FIFTH SPRING VISIT. 

(ne of the most un nt afternoons of an 
inclement season did not prevent a good 
attendance of members visiting the Duchy of 
Cornwall Estate at Kennington on Saturday, 
March 14, for the purpose of inspecting the 
improvements in course of execution from the 
designs of Messrs. 8. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., 
Professor of Civie Design at Liverpool Univer- 
sty, and 8S. C. Ramsey, A.R.LB.A. The work 
wow being carried out has attracted a great 
deal of attention both in the public and pro- 
lesional Press, and in endeavouring to arrive 
ata just estimation of its worth as a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the housing problem, it 
i desirable to rely upon its displayed qualities 
rather than the somewhat extravagant writing 
which has been lavished upon it. 

The flats, houses, and cottages already built 
certainly show a full appreciation of the factors 
of the problem and an honest endeavour to 
uulise everyday materials in a common-sensible 
vay. There is an early nineteenth-century ty 
of cottave, particularly common in the north- 
‘astern cistriets of London from erston to 
aoa Canam and the precursor of the back- 
sddition house, since so disfiguring] valent 
in the outer suburbs, to which Messrs. Adshead 
and Rarisey have returned for inspiration. It 
has usu !ly a small staircase hall and parlour in 
front, a living-room the full width of the site 
behind, with @ one-story back addition consist- 





ing of -cullery and water-closet; above aro 
three beirooms. This type is y roofed 
with a V roof of tiles a central box 


sutter (|| masked by a level next the 
street) «1 livering roof water oT tae beck only, 
= obvi \ting any rainwater pipes or drains in 
—_ _\ is @ simple, serviceable type and 
ous & ~=town dwelling. This type, as 
‘dopte| tor the Kennington Estate, has been 
oe in many details, such as the provision 
a» Jeh' lated larder and a lobby and coal store 
: Part f the back addition, a convenient hot- 
“ter sccviee, with a bath and table-top in the 
ullery, and useful cupboard tion 
‘nthe living-room. In the construction modern 
nethods are followed. The ground floors are of 
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boarding treated with Mykantin rot-preventive, 
and through a coating of bitumen to 
2-in. of breeze concrete surfacing, the layer 
covering the site. The roofs are flat and 
covered with “ Combinite’’ laid on boarding 
firred up to falls on the 7-in. by 2-in. ceiling 
joists, and protected with 2 in. of gravel. This 
method not only retains the advantage of the 
V roof in delivering a!l water at the back, but 
allows the parapets to be much reduced in 
height, and obviates the need of flashings to the 
ge walls, since the flat roofing material can 

carried through and the Building Act 
parapets built upon same. The architectural 
treatment of these houses adheres pretty closely 
to the original type, as may be jndged from the 
illustrations reproduced in the Builder of 
February 20. 

After inspecting the cottages in Courtenay- 
street and New-square, and the maisonnettes in 
Cardigan-street, a visit was made to the Houses 
for Old People now in course of construction 
on a cleared site slightly northward. This is 
a very interesting scheme, by which fifty-two 
tenements will be united in quadrangular form. 
Each tenement will contain a living-room with 
bed recess, one or two bedrooms, and a small 
scullery with water-closet, larder, etc. All the 
living-rooms look outward to the street, and 
the sculleries and entrances are towards the 
quadrangle, which is approached by a central 
archway on the south side, marked by a cupola. 
The quadrangle is 120 ft. across, and is sur- 
rounded by a broad colonnaded loggia with a 
balcony above, from which the first-floor dwell- 
ings are entered. Adjoining the entrance arch- 
way are caretakers’ quarters, and at the angles 
of this south front two shops are being formed. 
At the north-east angle is a common bathroom, 
and, above it, a common laundry for the use of 
tenants. The floors of this building are of 
reinforced concrete, floated and covered directly 
with linoleum laid on mastic. The roofs will 
be covered with pantiles or Roman tiling, and 
special permission has been obtained to dis- 
pense with the ridiculous and unsightly parapet 
party walls, which, owing to the pitch roofing, 
could not be hidden here as in the case of the 
flat-roofed cottages. The architectural treat- 
ment of this square will be based on a slightly 
earlier type, rather less frigid than the cottages, 
and it certainly promises well. 

The next buildings visited were the two 
blocks of flats forming the entrance from Upper 
Kennington-lane to Courtenay-street. These are 
already in occupation, and could only be viewed 
externally. Having regard to their position, 
these buildings and the shops with flats above 
now being built on the adjoining site, have 
been treated with less severity than the streets, 
and the use of Crowborough bricks with red 

auged arches imparts a greater cheerfulness. 

he artificial stone dressings, however, are here 
of a very dingy hue, and much inferior to those 
used on the old people’s tenements. It may 
seem vandalism to suggest it, but the appearance 
of these blocks would really be improved by a 
coat of paint on these portions of the structure— 
a treatment which use has familiarised us with 
in the original Adam work upon which it is 
based. 

Two larger blocks of flats in Chester-street, 
at some little distance from the other buildings, 
were next seen. These are on a sober and 
dignified design, in the manner of the early 
nineteenth century, and the block already 
completed looks well; it is a great gain to the 
amenities of the estate to have we its new build- 
i designed with some relativity one to 
pe = ly but it is unfortunate that a consider- 
able amount of modern rebuilding and replan- 
ning was undertaken before apparently this 
was fully recognised. Before leaving Kenning- 
ton members were kindly entertained at tea 
by Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey, who had 
conducted the party, and in the schoolroom of 
St. Anselm's Church the fine drawing of the 
new church which they are about to build 
(exhibited in last year's Royal Academy) was 
again viewed with interest. Their design is 
reminiscent of the early Florentine Renaissance, 
and recalls a simplified Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, Milan. The Vicarage, already built, has 
a fine simplicity and largeness of scale. 





SCHOOLS, PADDINGTON, W. a 

cols in connection with the Chu 
Py = Magdalene, Woodchester-street, 
Harrow W., are being erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Beazley & Burrows, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. The builders are Messrs. 
Sabey & Son, Ltd., St. Peter’s-street, Islington, 
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THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


BRICKS AND BRICKMAKING. 


A meetina of the Society of Architects was 
held on Thursday last week, when a paper on 
“ Bricks and Brickmaking ” was read by 
Mr. Arthur E. Brown, B.Sc.London. 

After giving an interesting and complete 
sketch of geology and chemistry and physics of 
clay, followed by an account of the process of 
manufacture of clay, Mr. Brown gave the 
following description of various types of clay :— 

“The clays that interest the brickmaker 
chiefly are the shales, marls, and surface clays, 
The Peterborough bricks, or Flettuns, are made 
from an oily shale, another important centre 
using shale being Accrington. Shales are almost 
always made into bricks by the semi-dry process, 
although the plastic process may be used. I 
have already touched on this process, which is 
a mechanical one from first to last. In Peter- 
borough, even the excavation of the shale is 
done with steam diggers on the largest works. 
The shale is brought straight from the bank 
to the machine, there to be ground to a 
granular condition. 

It is screened mechanically to the required 
fineness, mixed mechanically with a small 
amount of water, if necessary, and then passed 
automatically into presses with rectangular 
cast-iron moulds for fashioning the brick. The 
pressing into brick form may be completed in 
one operation, or the brick may be pressed a 
second time to improve its finish. ater in 
smal] proportion is necessary in order to obtain 
the cohesion of the fine purticles or grains of 
shale. From the presses the bricks are taken 
straight to the kiln, in which they are dried and 
burned in one continuous operation. 

It is often stated that they are made dry 
and do not require drying. This is not true, 
but the amount of water in them is much less 
than in those made by plastic process, and they 
are sufficiently hard and strong to stack in 
ey for burning direct from the presses. 

n the kiln they are dried first and burned 
afterwards continuously. In contrast to this, 
bricks made on the plastic system are too soft 
to be stacked in the kiln and must be dried 
first by one of the various means employed in 
the trade. The economy of labour in the 
semi-dry process over the plastic process is the 
chief cause of the cheapness of the brick made 
at Peterborough. Further causes are the price 
of coal and the fact that burning in the Kilns 
is assisted by the oil contained in the shale. 

Marls are found in several parts of the country, 
the chief beds being in North Wales and 
Leicestershire. They are so called because of 
the presence of carbonate of lime in varying 
quantity. 

Carbonate of lime or chalk has this peculiarity 
in connection with brickmaking, that when 
present in lumps or nodules it is exceedingly 
dangerous and destructive, unless effectively 
ground up or eliminated, but when in a fine 
state of division it is harmless. Marls rarely 
contain more than 5 per cent., but they require 
very careful selection and treatment, even when 
the proportion is much less. 

The carbonate of lime when not finely divided 
becomes converted in burning into quicklime, 
which slacks when the bricks absorb moisture 
from the air, with the result that the face 
becomes pitted through the lime blowing pieces 
off the hese. Yet clay exists containing as 
much as 40 per cent. of carbonate of lime that 
may be made into sound bricks. The white 
Suffolk brick clay sometimes contains this 
proportion, and the Cambridge gault contains 
33 per cent. The London stock brick clay 
contains 15 per cent. It is, however, in suc 
a fine state of division and so intimately mixed 
with the clay and sand that it forms harmless 
chemical combinations with them when burned. 
Marls are plastic clays, and, in common with the 
Reading gault and surface clays, when made 
into common bricks are treated by the wire- 
cut system of brickmaking. 1 can, therefore, 
give you a short description of this method of 
manufacture as applied to these types of clay 
without referring specially to each. The clay 
is dug and conveyed in wagons usually by a 
suitable hoist direct to the machinery. This 
may consist of a brickmaking machine only, 
or ‘pecs ig a train of machinery which gives 
a thorough preparation to the clay before it is 
finally . This machinery may consist of 
all or either of three types. 
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clay to a more plastic condition than it possesses 
in ite natural condition. The bottom of the 
pan is perforated in parts, and the rollers squeeze 
the clay through the perforations, causing it to 
drop into the next machine. Again, the clay 
may instead be passed through one or more 

irs of rollers running at different speeds. 
These crush the clay, and any stones or lime 
contained in it, and at the same time tear it 
slightly by reason of their different speeds of 
running. From the pan or the rollers the clay 
may pass to a third type of machine, the mixer. 
This may be open or closed and have one or 
two revolving shafts. On the shafts are knives 
so inclined as to push the clay forward and mix 
it at the same time. The mixer may be about 
6 ft. long and horizontal in position. From the 
orifice at the end the clay drops into the hopper 
of the brickmaking machine. If required, 
water is added to the clay either in the pan or 
the mixer, but never in the rollers, as it would 
cause the clay to slip. The brickmaking 
machine usually has a small pair of rollers 
mounted on it through which the clay is forced 
into the barrel. This, again, is horizontal, and 
is furnished with a single shaft, and pugging 
knives similar to those in the mixer. These 
knead and compress the clay and press it 
towards the mouth of the machine. At the 
end of the shaft a worm is placed which pushes 
the clay through the mouthpiece, and die and 
forms it into a continuous rectangular column 
of the correct cross-section. The dimensions of 
the cross-section correspond with the length 
and width of the brick, allowance being made 
for the shrinkage in omg and burning about 
which I have already told you. The column 
of clay is now finally cut off by wires drawn 
transversely through it, the wires being spaced 
the nece distance apart to give the correct 
thickness of brick. From the cutting table the 
bricks are wheeled to the drying ground, shed, 
or other apparatus in order to be thoroughly 
dried before being stacked in the kiln for 
burning. This, briefly, is the routine of the 
mechanical plastic process. There is another 
intermediate process called the _stiff-plastic 
which is used for some common brick clays. 
It is not of great interest, and need not claim 
your attention. 

I now have, therefore, to give you finally 
some description of the older process of hand 
brickmaking, which holds its own in certain 
parts of this country, in spite of the t 
improvement of machines in the last thirty 
— It is the process used in the days of the 

bylonians, Egyptians, and Romans, and was 
that used by the first brickmakers in England 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
is to all intents and purposes the process used 
for all artistic terra-cotta making, in which 
mechanical aids are almost useless. Yet, 
strange to say, it is looked down upon with 
scorn by the countries far advanced in 
mechanical appliances, Germany and America, 
while it is practised almost exclusively in 
Belgium and Holland, and largely in France. 
The hand brickmaking process is used for 
making stock bricks and red facings. The 
clay is usually prepared for making by 
weathering—that is, by being spread out in 
layers in the oper air, so that air, rain, and 
frost may in turn act upon it and loosen it 
after its long confinement in the natural bed. 

Weathering is practised, as well as what is 
termed resting, on other clays, and, although 
the effects of it are apparent and the causes 
guessed at, no definite knowledge has been 
obtained as to the reason it is so efficacious. 
Stony clays for hand-making are also washed, 
but those found free of stones do not usually 
need it. The weathered clay is pugged or 
pont. usually in vertical pugmills driven by 

orse or steam power. These mills are essen- 
tially the same as the horizontal ones previously 
described, and serve to mix the clay and 
incorporate the water, and finally expel the 
mass in a condition fit for moulding. Steel or 
wood moulds of the required size are wetted 
and rolled in fine dry sand and placed in 
position on the moulder’s table. A “ walk” of 
clay, as it is called, is then made by the moulder 
and rolled into a shape suitable for throwing 
into the mould. This walk is dexterously 
rolled in sand and, when ready, thrown 
with some force into the mould. e excess 
of clay is then struck off and the finished brick 
er carefully from the mould on to a 
pallet. 

The final result and effect depends on a 
variety of circumstances. The surfaces of the 


brick may be fine and uniform, or they may 
rick may be 


be wrinkled and coarse. 
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true and square or out of shape and deformed. 
These effects are due to the idiosyncrasies of 
the moulder, who requires training carefully in 
the way he is wanted to go. The final colour 
and appearance depend on the quality of the 
clay and sand used, the kind of kiln, the 
method of firing, and the final temperature and 
soaking; all matters —e constant care 
and much technical knowledge. 

The drying is an operation also requiring 
unremitting attention, and all the various 
materials, operations, and skill combine to 
yield the final product, which wf or may 
not produce adequate returns according to the 
demand and the success of the master in 
supplying it. From all of which you will 

peer some further confirmation of a remark 

made earlier in my lecture, that the paths of 
the brickmaker are thorny and by no means 
so easily trodden by a novice as some would 
be disposed to think. The processes used in 
hand brickmaking are such as to afford to the 
clay the most perfect treatment from a physical 
point of view. 

The weathering, the slow pugging, the lengthy 
and complete drying, all tend to assist the 
clay molecules to adapt themselves to the 
altered conditions they encounter in their 
drastic change of state. At the same time, 
the ultimate result is not only sound physically, 
but it is in the highest degree artistic and 
durable, provided the processes of manufacture 
are all properly carried out. It is durable 
under all ciccumstances of environment ; water, 
frost, sun, and fire, all alike leaving it unharmed 
and unchanged. That this is so the old 
examples of brickwork in East Anglia and 
elsewhere eloquently testify. 

We all know that brickmaking as an art is 
ancient and even prehistoric. The earliest 
bricks found in Egypt are said to be 12,000 
years old, and we are often reminded that the 
Children of Israel had to make bricks for 
Pharaoh and find their own straw. These 
bricks were made of Nile mud mixed with 
chopped straw and the clay was trodden by 
men, much as it was up to quite recent times 
in this country. The bricks were moulded and 
sun-dried, but not baked, and would have been 
of little use in our climate. They were hard 
and served to build lasting monuments in that 
arid country. The well-known Step pyramid of 
Sakkara is built of such bricks, and was cased 
externally with marble slabs, now removed. - It 
is the oldest pyramid in Egypt. 

It is said that the Tower of Babel was built 
of brick, the record being that the builders 
said, ‘“‘ Go to, let us make bricks and burn them 
thoroughly.” The walls of Babylon were built 
of bricks, and from the ruins the bricks have 
been carted away in modern days to build new 
cities The burned ones were 13 in. square 
and 3 in. thick, and the unburned ones of 
various sizes, and they were set in bitumen. 

The great wall of China was built of burned 
and unburned bricks 2,000 years ago. It was 
1,250 miles long and about 22 ft. high. 

The walls of Athens, on the side of Mount 
Hymettus, were of brick, but the Greeks did 
not use them so much as the Romans, who 
were probably the first to burn them in kilns 
and to improve their quality. 

In the first century a.p. they were of better 

uality than at any subsequent time, being 
then made about 2 ft. square and 1 in. thick. 
Later they were made smaller and thicker, but 
by the end of the fourth century the art 
was practically lost until about the thirteenth 
century. 

The glazed brick used by the Saracens in 
what is known as the Synod at Ephesus is 
interesting as being —— of the same clay 
as a red Suffolk brick and finished with a green 
glazed surface. 

In England, as you well know, the Romans 
introduced bricks and brickwork in the fifth 
century, an example still remaining in Holy 
Trinity, Colchester. Colchester Castle, built in 
1078, is largely of Roman bricks, and also 
St. Botolph’s Priory, built in 1116. The 
British people did not find the need of building 
in brick until the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century, because of the immense 
forests and abundance of wood, but they used 
pe * as a filling between wooden cuternal walls 
and board linings. 

Little Wenham Hall, built in 1260, is the 
earliest British building, the bricks being 9} in. 
by 2j in. by 2} in., and mixed with courses of 
stone and flint. These and many of the bricks 
used in the Tudor iod were probably 
imported from Holland, an unpatriotic practice 
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which has very unfortunately been fj)... 
the last few years again. eo lowed 

The fifteenth-century Tudor brick is qyite 
equal in quality to the Dutch bricks imported 
recently into England; but ! think, and { hope 
you will agree with me, that neither can |p 
com in quality with modern examples of 
English bricks of the same size. In Pydor 
times bricks cust 6a. per thousand. They 
varied a good deal in size from time to tin: 
some bei 12 in. by 6 in. by 2 in., others 9 in. 
by 4) in. Ad i} in. In late 1 udor times tesve. 
cotta began to make its appearance, such as 
is found in Wolterton Manor House. ast 
Barsham, built in the time of Henry Vii. 

From Tudor times throuch the Renaissance 
period bricks continued to be used, and after 
the Fire of London in 1666 brick was generally 
used in the rebuilding of the City. Late ip 
the eighteenth century, and up to the middle 
of the nineteenth, bricks were taxed from 
4s. 6d. to 10s. per 1,000, and during this period 
their use for facing work declined, stucco taking 
their place. 

A great revival, however, occurred when 
mechanical manufacture became prevalent, and 
since that time one of the greatest booms in 
the use of bricks was witnessed in the revival 
of the Queen Anne style of architecture in the 
seventies and cighties. This was followed by 
the mushroom growth of the Fletton brick 
industry in the nineties, and a marvellous 
activity in the building trade about 1900, 
when bricks were in such demand that they 
fetched famine prices. ; 

The Transvaal War put an end to this 
activity, and for the last ten years such dullness 
has characterised the trade that I do not think 
more than one-third the number of bricks have 
been made annually in the Fietton and stock 
brick districts, which supply London. Large 
sums of capital, too, are lying idle in many 
districts, because of the undue haste with which 
it was expended during the boom. 

You do not require to be told of the present 
vogue for the use of bricks of the Tudor type 
for facing buildings of all kinds. The genius of 
many of our greatest architects has found 
expression during the last few years in this 
ancient material in work that is characterised 
by greater variety and charm than is to be 
found in any previous style, and I am sure no 
other country can show bricks or brickwork to 
compare in artistic excellence with that which 
has arisen in London recently, or in the garden 
cities around it.” 


in 
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LONDON AND THE LONDON 
SOCIETY. 


Ow February 26 last Mr. D. B. Niven delivered 
@ lecture before the Architectural Association 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club, entitled 
“London and the London Society.” In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Niven said in 
November, 1910, a Town-Planning Conference 
was held which proved a great success. This 
was in reality the parent of the London Society 
and the knowledge then disseminated ultimately 





ended in the formation of the London Society 
in 1912. The Society now comprises & formid- 
able list of Vice-Presidents, a Council of thirty, 
a Parliamentary Committee, an energetic and 


financial 


hardworking Executive, a satisfactvr) we 
ae. 


position, permanent staff, and place of © 
The object for which the London Society Wa 
founded was to draw together «!! lovers © 
London. London is the greatest city in the 
world ; it now occupies 600 sqv.' , has 
2,000 miles of streets, 600 mils \' ! iroad, 
and over 600 railway stations, «x! y“' '' * 
behind all great Continental «0! » - 
cities. The aim of the London * 3 1 
carry out improvements which, |! \s ope’ 
may be made very definite and for ()) "ns 
good of this great city. The nae 
in supporting every good }' = 
pointing out what is bad in : leret 
pro s. The study of this 
wonderful city is one w!' 


plex, 
| par- 
It 1s 


ticularly appeal to young a: 
by no means necessary to wip: ‘' cue 
before we can start again to © erty 
neither is it necessary to make it i: 1" 
any other city. London $3 ’ 
of its own, one which we all mu*‘ «)’ vial 
Who has ever entered London by ©" '*'"8) 
bridge to ing Cross and not boon 8 )VSsT 
by sweep of river and the ine be 
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_. we delihtful, but we who know London 
a that by merely our “ner 
we have in view mud, a 
* *ilapidated and in black decay. Ih 

i een studded as it is with Wren’s 
tial churches and dominated by its great 
ioe, can never be commonplace, yet its 
gnets are narrow and tortuous. London's 
polation is about 7,000,000, which esa 
ver cent. every ten years. ! eral! 

a Nai leon, when exiled at St. 


Lena, amused bimself by plenaisé improve- 
corey London. He would make, he said, 
gat road from St. Paul's to the Thames, and 
oie streets against the Thames, one on each 
oe of the river. : : : 

The London Society is collecting informa- 
va on open spaces, A Southern Committee 
; dealing with improvements on the south 
wie of the river and considering the question 
{ bridges. 

ehitects are the backbone of the London 
ewiety, and should help in the planning and 
oprving of this great city. The London 
Scety showed a revival of citizenship 
wis better civic eagle we have 
igrat plan prepared we start improve- 
nents im the circumference, the difficulties 
snd cost increasing as we approach the centre. 
Connecting together the radial roads which 
ater London would enable the non-London 
mffic, which before had to pass through 
loadon, to skirt the town. 





it. H. B. Tunnard 

yoposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Niven, and 
remarked on the t interest of the paper. 
Ye thought that if ever the most important 
nilways in London were electrified—a — 
\r. Niven had expressed in his paper—it would 
improve London to a very large extent. 


Ms. A. G. R. Mackenzie 

weonded the vote of thanks, and said that he 
thought it was generally agreed that it was 
rety dificult to get out of London by its 
present roads, and if its main stations were on 
an outer zone the existing railway roads 
vould make very good traffic roads out of 
london. He was particularly struck, in com- 
pring London with any foreign city, with what 
litle use was made of the river. It is onl 
ntieed when entering London from the sout 
side, and then only after miles of uninteresting 
wall streets and houses. He was very 
interested in the Report of the London Society 
mth reference to the south side improvements. 
He would like to ask Mr. Niven if it was pro- 
posed that there should be a bridge to corre- 
= = Waterloo Bridge at the eastern arm 
Ne awye ’ 


Mr. H. J. Leaning 
(the original Hon. Secretary ‘to the Society) 
supported the vote of thanks, and pointed out 
‘tit Mr. Niven had, in his modesty, carefully 
cncealed the fact that he himself called 
owther the original meeting out of which the 
‘ovlety grew. He thought Mr. Niven a most 
Viluable et of the Society, as he was over- 
‘owing with ideas, engendered, he supposed, b 
—_ “noble discontent ” which is the cause of 
*' improvements in the environment of human 
‘ings. Now that the Society was so firmly 
‘tablishe| the prime-movers were a little 
‘tonishe| at their intrepidity in attacki 
hee 4 vast problem, but were much encoura 
Y the instant recognition which they had 
‘eelved, not only from the Press, but from 
their far-ceing supporters, who had so gener- 
ously enabled them to organise in a manner 
vorthy of the cause. He thought much of its 
“cess might be attributed to the fact that it 
“4s Non-} olitical and entirely disinterested, and 
‘e hoped before long that, with the present 
‘wakenin » of the Civie conscience, which was 
‘ident on all sides, no one who took an 
nterent * iatever in London's future would fail 
© becom. either a member of the Society or a 
subscribe: to its Journal. The Society had been 
‘ creating expensive tastes and of 


doing no'1ing to supply funds wherewith to. 


‘tisfy thom, and that, of course, became 

pa urgent problem of all. were a 
. utions possible, and the Society was hard at 
ork collecting information with to the 


facts oument were 
* rela'ing to the shortage of ‘London's 
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revenue (so well known to politicians), due to 
the fact that London slneles a various 
imperial services for which she does not at 
present receive a proportionate Exchequer 
grant. This shortage amounted to £1,000,000 
per annum, or sufficient to raise a sixpenny 
rate. The relations between the Road Board 
and London were also ill-defined, and at the 
moment it seemed somewhat difficult for them 
to agree as to the destination of the proposed 
nts. Asan instance of the manner in which 
usiness men approached similar problems, he 
instanced the action of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation with regard to the formation of a 50-ft. 
road around London for the greater convenience 
of its members. The Association had ap- 
proached thirty-six local bodies with an inquiry 
as to whether, when funds permitted, they 
would agree to carry out widenings along 
certain roads in accordance with a scheme 
submitted, and they had received favourable 
replies from thirty-two of them. There was a 
great deal now to be done in the development 
of the ideas of the more active members of the 
Society. but its present resources did not enable 
it to maintain a staff of trained workers who 
might be constantly engaged upon them. He 
hoped, however, that that deficiency might 
soon be remedied by the beneficence of some 
public-spirited citizen gifted with prophetic 
vision and discernment. Such a man might 
earn the lasting gratitude of future generations 
by stimulating those ideas, which, as Mr. John 
Burns so well said, are far more important 
and valuable than either money or eutheiiion 
lacking such ideas. 


Mr. Horace Cubitt 

said that mention had been made of the beauty 
of London. About the finest sight within his 
remembrance was the line of the Embankment, 
terminated by the Houses of Parliament, as 
seen by him one particularly clear evening 
through one of the arches of Waterloo Bridge. 
Asa regards the question of administration, 
while a case could be made cut for one com- 
prehensive authority dealing with all interests 
affecting London, such concentration of ad- 
ministrative powers was hardly probable, and 
might not prove too satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the individual when subject to 
such centralised control. The question of the 
remodelling of the south side had almost 
become a matter of practical politics, and a 
good deal of credit for this must be given to 
the London Society, of which, as doubtless all 
were aware, Mr. Niven was one of the founders. 
The question of new bridges across the river 
was cual connected with the development of 
the south side. In the construction of such 
bridges advantage ought to be taken of modern 
mechanical improvements, and it seemed to 
him quite feasible for the new bridges to have 
moving footways, on the same principle as the 
escalators in the Tube railways, by which 
means the time taken by foot passengers in 
crossing the river would be much reduced. 


The Chairman (Mr. P. H. Adams), 
before putting the vote of thanks, said he 
uite agreed that the best way of entering 
ndon was by night, anyway for the “ in- 
telligent foreigner,’ to whom it was desirable 
to give a favourable first impression—or com- 
parison with what he had left behind—but, 
after all, were not many of the differences he 
might afterwards observe be attributed to 
those existing between autocratic as against 
democratic municipal government? In Berlin, 
for example, where the “ committee of taste, 
culminated, he believed, in the Emperor him- 
self, as in the Sieges Allee ; on the other hand, 
democracy might, roughly speaking, claim the 
open spaces. Few cities, for instance, can 
surpass London in this respect ; certainly not 
Paris. He quoted the Alameda of Lisbon as 
one of the finest avenues in the world, and 
particularly applicable to the consideration of 
a southern approach road to the new St. Paul's 
Bridge. The Queen Elizabeth's scheme for the 
laving-out of London was interesting especially 
in the light of modern developments : for 
instance, in the city of Ade ide, South 
Australia, which was one mile square divided 
up by avenues of varying widths, but nearly 
all with trees in them, and encompassed by a 
belt of park-land a quarter of a mile wide, 
which the main avenues passed and were con- 
tinued through the suburbs into the open 


beyond. On the question of the 
cavisability of putting all su a railways 
he did not altogether agroo that 

this even was either pleasant for the passengers 
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or even desirable. The overhead railways in 
New York had gained a bad reputation, but 
anyone who had seen how they were arranged 
in Berlin, in the centre of broad avenues with 
gardens under and on each side, might find 
that impression removed. 

The Chairman having put the formal vote of 
thanks, Mr. Niven replied. 


—_— 
_ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors : 
French Architectural Tour. 


“An Architectural Tour in Central France 
and Burgundy” was the title of an instructive 
lecture given a few days since by Mr. W. 8. 
Purchon before members of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors at the 
University. The lecturer described a tour 
arranged last year as a summer vacation course 
associated with the Department of Architecture 
at the University. The places visited were 
Troyes, Sens, Villeneuve sur Yonne, Auxerre, 
Vézelay, Avallon, Semur, Dijon, Beaune, 
Tournus, Paray, Autun, Nevers, Bourges, Blois, 
and Chartres. Mr. Purchon dealt with a 
number of important buildings which were 
studied in the various centres visited. Good 
examples of Roman work, he said, were seen 
on the tour, showing how medixval detail was 
gradually evolved from it. They saw some- 
thing of that great struggle with structural 
difficulties which led to the glories of the 
thirteenth century, and learned that the 
medieval builder was not a mere copyist of 
earlier work, but endeavoured to solve the 
special problems put before him. They were 
charmed with the playful fancies of the time 
when the architects turned again for inspiration 
to Classic examples, and were impressed with 
the beautiful proportion and quiet dignity of 
some of the work of the later Renaissance, and 
from Baroque and Rococo examples they were 
able to appreciate the value of restraint. The 
lecturer drew attention to the western wing 
of the Chateau at Blois (1635-40), which he 
instanced as a triumph of the Italian forces— 
not quite complete perhaps, for the steep roof 
was still retained, but the exact symmetry of 
the design and the “ correct’ use of the Orders 
show that mediaval ideas had given way before 
the onslaught of the rules and regulations of 
the later Renaissance. He referred to this as 
“ part of a great movement, for people were 
getting more formal in their conversation. At 
the present time an attempt is being made to 
run a formal movement in architecture against 
the current, for in all branches of art, and in 
life itself, we are getting less and less formal.”’ 
Of the modern work some called for admira- 
tion, while other specimens drew attention to 
the necessity for hesitation before English 
architects plunged recklessly into the copying 
of French methods. In some of the small 
towns visited the students were particularly 
struck by the retention of the medieval spirit, 
and in others by the town-planning schemes. 

The President, Mr. A. F. Watson, was in the 
chair. A vote of thanks was accorded, on the 
proposition of Mr. Horace Wilson, seconded by 
Mr. C. F. Innocent and supported by Dr. Scur- 
field, and Messrs. W. J. Hale and J. R. Wigfull, 
the latter of whom referred to a tendency at 
the present time to belaud the doubtful beauties 
of stucco and the tame and commonplace work 
executed by the architects of the early part of 
the last century. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

At a meeting of the newly-elected Council of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, held in the 
Art Club, Bath-street, the following office- 
bearers were elected :—President, Mr. John 
Watson ; Vice-Presidents—Messrs. James Loch- 
head, James Lindsay, and John Fairweather ; 
Auditor of Professional Accounts, Mr. A. N. 
Paterson; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. C. J. 
MacLean, writer, 115, St. Vincent-street. The 
Standing Committees for the ensuing year were 
also appointed. 


The Queensland Institute of Architects. 

At the general meeting, on the 9th inst., of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Chairman announced that the Council, 
under By-law 78, had admitted the 
Institute of Architects to alliance with the 
Royal Institute. The affiliation of the Queens- 
land Institute completes the alliance with the 
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parent body of the architectural societies of 
all the continental States of the Australian 
Commonwealth, and, with the Royal Canadian 
Institute, the New Zealand Institute, and the 
three South African Institutes, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects now possesses 
an organisation which may be said to embrace 
practically the whole of the self-governing 
dominions of the Empire. 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. Cyril 
‘obb, Chairman, presiding. 

The first business of the Council was to 
elect officers for the ensuing year, and Viscount 
Peel was elected as Chairman, Mr. A. 0. 
Goodrich as Vice-Chairman, and Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton as Deputy-Chairman. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for the 
adaptation of classrooms as workrooms at 
the Fleet-road School, Hampstead, and the 
Capland-street School, Marylebone; also for 
boilers and low-pressure hot-water heating at 
the Capland-street School; the Gipsy-road 
Schcy!, Norwood; and the Lower Chapman- 
street School, St. George-in-the-East. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans be made to Borough 
Councils as follows :—£10,850 to Islington fer 
repaving works and £11,925 for electricity 
undertaking, £9,248 to St. Pancras for 
electvicity undertaking, and £1,900 to Woolwich 
for sewers. 

New School.—It is proposed to erect a new 
school for 1,124 children to replace the Cale- 
donian-road School, Islington. 

Embankment Widening.—The Improvements 
Committee recommend that the Albert- 
embankment be widened for a distance of 
1,230 ft. from its present width of 60 ft. to 
86 ft. It is estimated that the scheme will 
cost £40,200, including £27,550 for purchase 
of the land. This scheme was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Theatres, etc-—The Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee have approved the following 
drawings :—Cinema de Paris, Bear-street— 
electric and gas light installation for new 
entrance from  Charing-cross-road; Great 
White City—Anglo-American Exhibition, 1914 
—arrangement of buildings, Nos. 8, 9, 19, 21, 
23, 24, 28, 40, 41, and 42; 146, High-street, 
Clapham—proposed boiler-room and proposed 
heating, ventilation, and lighting schemes; 
Middlesex Theatre of Varieties—provision of 
a new dressing-room ; Mitcham-road, Tooting— 
ventilation and electric-lighting arrangements ; 
Royal Agricultural Hall—alterations to the 
refreshment department and lavatory accom- 
modation ; St. George’s Hall, Langham-place— 
new dimmer installation; Victoria Palace— 
alteration to the booking-office. 


—_ 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


At the Empire a capital programme is given 
which includes a ballet entitled “ The Dancing 
Master,” an early Victorian tableau admirably 
staged in very appropriate surroundings, which 
afford a good setting to the quaint costumes 
of our grandfathers. M. Pirouette, the 
Maitre de Ballet, is admirably acted by 
Espinosa, whose dancing and that of Miss 
Phyllis Bedells, who plays the part of Mlle. 
Mimi Lafleur, a débutante, is altogether excel- 
lent. The Revue “ Nuts and Wine,” arranged 
in five scenes, also gives opportunity for much 
clever acting and dancing, and is very well 
arranged and staged. The spectacle of new Eton 
given up to agriculture instead of sport afforded 
much amusement to an audience who were not 
entirely composed of supporters of our present 
Government. The second scene of the 
Revue, which represented “ Ellis Island,” 
Aldwych site formed an appropriate sug. 
gestion to the County Council, and one which 
in the interests of Londoners they might 
cirefully consider. Why should not all the 
institutions which annoy us be removed to the 
vacant site? If we could only localise telephone 
grievances, post-office annoyances, and archi- 
tectural monstrosities to this one spot, we 

hould all be happier. The third scene, repre- 
enting the New Little Theatre, a theatre 
within a theatre, and the fourth scene, the 
New Empire Stores, were all excellent in 
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design and execution, and afforded a good 
background for much admirable fun, artistic 
costumes, and beautiful dancing. 

In our columns of fifty years ago we refer 
to the hastily conceived staging of that period, 
an accusation which cannot now be employed 
even to our music halls, which more than keep 
pace with the contemporary advance in 
architecture. 

At the St. James’s Theatre “The Two Virtues,” 
a play by Mr. Alfred Sutro, is given, which 
affords Sir George Alexander and Miss Martha 
Hedman a good opportunity for the display of 
histrionic talent. We have a library scene 
with a vengeance, the library being surrounded 
with a businesslike iron gallery where the 
amateur historian, Jeffery Panton, keeps his 
treasures, and Mrs. Guildford’s Chelsea house 
shows that she possesses good taste and selection. 
The play is well composed and effective, and 
illustrates the foibles, insincerity, and affecta- 
tion of the smart set and the unconscious 
humour of its doings. We may hope that 
Society will rise in its general excellence to the 
critical taste it shows in costumes and choice 
of surroundings. If so, it will leave little to be 
attacked with success by the Fourth Estate. 


a oe 
GENERAL NEWS. 





Appointment. 

Mr. Herbert W. Heap, A.M.Inst.C.E., archi- 
tect and surveyor, of Grimsby, has been 
appointed Surveyor to the Scunthorpe Urban 
District Council. 


A Sixteenth-Century Goldsmith's London Shop. 

A curious discovery was made about a year 
ago near St. Paul’s of a large collection of gold 
and silver smith’s work, which, it seems, 
formed the buried wares of a shopman in the 
time of Elizabeth or her successor. Some of 
the articles of jewelry are now displayed in 
the British Museum Gold and Gem Room. 
These consist of three finger-rings set with 
sapphires, emeralds, and other precious stones, 
a jewelled and enamelled pendant of gold, and 
a small gold ornament, enamelled, and in shape 
of a caduceus. We learn that the remaining 
articles will be exhibited in the London 
Museum, Stafford House, to be opened on 


March 23. 


Geffrye’s Museum of Furniture, Kingsland Road. 

The London County Council will soon open 
an exhibition, mostly of furniture, in their 
museum, formerly the Ironmongers’ Company's 
Almshouses, in Kingsland-road, Shoreditch, 
which they have adapted as a museum devoted 
to the staple industry of the locality. Some of 
the exhibits have been rescued from demolished 
houses by the Council, and include two seven- 
teenth-century doorways from George-street, 
Westminster, and Horsleydown-lane, Ber- 
mondsey, and the fine coeval window-bay from 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, with some fine old English 
door-knockers, stair-balusters, locks, and similar 
articles. Many exemplars are lent by the 
Corporation of the City, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and private individuals. The foreign 
specimens comprise handsome seventeenth- 
century Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
chairs; there are also carved mantelpieces, 
Stuart bedsteads, spinning-wheels, and an old 
coffin-stool. 


Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 

The sixty-fifth annual Report of this com- 
pany has just been issued, in which it is stated 
that the number of policies issued during 1913 
was 71,359, assuring the sum of £6,849,224, and 
producing a new annual premium income of 
£425,717. This is for the ordinary branch. 
The six Prudential Approved Societies formed 
under the National Insurance Act still continue 
to increase their membership, and during 1913 
a sum of £1,401,360 was distributed to members. 
The company has also issued its Valuation 
Report for 1913. 


American Art at the White City. 

A com rehensive cdllection of works of art 
by United States artists will be seen in London 
when the Anglo-American Exposition opens in 
May at the White City, Shepherd’s Bush. To 
ensure a thorough representation of Anglo- 
American art, four committees of out are 
at work. At the head of the British Fine Art 
Section is Mr. J. J, Shannon, R.A., with Sir 


George Frampton as Vice-Chairman, while Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, President of the Royal 


Academy, is a member of the Executive 
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Committee of the Exposition of which +), Rar] 


of Kintore is Chairman. [hn the | nited State 
eight of the leading artists, with \y {y,,.., 
Reisinger as Commissioner, are conelyding 
their labours. In Paris twelve authoritic — 
assembling specimens of work done by, Atnaricns 
painters resident in all parts of the | emer reat, 


and Mr. J. 8. Sargent i Chairman of the 
London-American Committee, with Mr. Joseph 
Pennell as Hon. Secretary. A feature of oe 
United States Section will be a display of 
architectural drawings revealiny the skyscraper 
in art, and a gallery is voted to original 
coloured and black-and-white drawings, which 
have been made for American magazines and 


other periodicals. The official portrait of 
President Wilson, destined to adorn the White 
House at Washington, has also reached the 


White City. This painting is the work of Mr. § 
Seymour Thomas, of New York 


Discovery of Tudor House. 

What is described as a magniticent specimen 
of Tudor architecture has (says the Times) been 
accidentally brought to light at Colchester. 
The Red Lion Hotel, the town’s most 
ancient hostelry, is at present in the hands of 
workmen, and the removal of a portion of the 
plaster on the front of the building revealed some 
fine architectural work of the Tudor period. 
Further investigations were made, the hotel 
being stripped of all its plaster for the purpose. 
and many fine old oak beams and a wealth of 
carved panelling were disclosed. An ancient 
axe was found enibedded between two laths 
over a mantelpiece, the blade consisting partly 
of iron and partly of steel we'ded together. 
The front of the hotel is decorated with some 
beautiful oak carved panels in a good state of 
preservation. The hope is expressed that a 
complete restoration of the building may be 
carried out. 


Musée Jacquemart-André, Paris. 

Arrangements are made for opening to the 
public, in accordance with the donor's wishes, 
the Musée of Art which the late Mme. André 
(née Jacquemart) bequeathed to the Institut 
de France. These well-nigh priceless collections 
were gathered by herself and her husband, 
M. Edouard André. She also left to the 
Institut her house, No. 158, Boulevard 
Haussmann (wherein three salons are decorated 
with works by Tiepolo, from the Villa Contarini, 
Venice), and a capital sum of 5,000,000 francs for 
its maintenance, as well as her country seat at 
Chaalis, and the “‘ Désert d’ Ermenonville ” 
@ park made after an English manner by the 
Marquis de Girardin, with another 5,000,000 
francs for its upkeep. The collections comprise 
many works by French and English painters— 
Greuze, Watteau, Chardin, Fragonard, Natticr, 
Lancret, and others; Reynolds's portraits of the 
tenth Earl of Huntingdon, and Mrs. Buchanan 
McMillan ; Hoppner'’s of Mrs. Inchbald. and 
Raeburn’s of Lady Stanho ; busts of Mirabeau 
and André Chénier by oudon, with many 
portrait busts by Couston, Lemoine, Voysev0%, 
and Pajou (Diderot, Franklin, Washington, et): 
examples of Rubens, Van Dyck (including 





“Time Clipping the Wings of Love’), Rem- 
brandt (portraits of the lawyer, Tholins. and of 
Saskia van Uijlenburgh, and the © Chris and 
the Disciples at Emmaus”), and three portraits 
by Franz Hals; also works by (analetto and 
Guardi, Moroni, Mantegna, Botticin!. Titian, 
and many Italian masters. The cat-«ory °*' ads 
to a vast variety of objets d'art, jewels, 
ancient bronzes, majolica, Lin namels, 
Sévres and Asiatic porcels tapestries, 
sculpture, furniture, bookbind 1 MSS. 
M. Emile Bertaux has been a} ator 
of the Museum. ad 
FIFTY YEARS AGU. 
From the Builder of Mar.» |". '°°* 
Belgium.—The Guild of § er 
St. Luke offer £12 (300 fra - 
design for a village church, Po 
style, and to cost not mo : 
The conditions ‘may be ha rs 
Our countryman, Mr. Jame \\ we 
acts a3 Secretary to the ¢ uil’. 
cign 


[*.* We do not hear | pes 
nations asking for Early bes) 
which may be a reflection on oi """  ” 


or, on the other hand, may |° ‘“ Bo 
ter appreciation of home et wee 
or there is no tariff on design") 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Duomo, Traal, Italy. 


HIS is one of a series of excellent 
photographs of architectural work 

Bi? of interest in the south of Italy 
which, we think, will be of interest 

our readers, a8 few of us know much of the 


te . which lies to the south of Rome and 
\aples. 


“Threeways,”” Wellgarth-road, Hampstead. 
we are glad to illustrate this small house, 
shich we consider shows the possibility _of 
wating our smaller buildings with dignity 
shout falling into the error of ostentation. 
y;. Charles Cowles-Voysey, A.R.1.B.A., is the 
srehitect. 


vo. 1, Dean Trench-street, Westminster. 

Tus house was built last year by Mesars. 
L & W. Whitehead for Capt. R. H. Adeane 
54 site at the corner of n Trench-street 
in Tufton-street. There were objections on 
everal scores to @ basement story, resulting in 
the occupation of practically the whole of the 
round story by the kitchens, etc., reserving 
sly the entrance and vestibule. The suite of 
reeption-rooms occupies the first floor, with 
bedrooms above. 

The elevations, as originally pro . were 
nodified on the demand of the landlords, who 
opsidered the simple treatment desired by the 
uehitect and his client to be inharmonious 
vith the new houses in the neighbourhood. 
There were to have been plat-bands instead of 
cornices above the third story and in the 
pediment, and the general character of the 
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the Royal Academy with other recent work of 
the architect, Mr. H. S. Goo thart-R endel. 


House at Goring. 
Tus house is on a hill to the north of the 
Thames Valley with a view to the west. It 
is built of Bath stone and flints. The flints 
are left unknapped. The roof tiles and chimney 
bricks are from Messrs. S. & E. Collier, of 
Reading. The general contractors for the 
work are Messrs. Benfield & Loxley, of Oxford, 
and the lead glazing and plumbing work has 
been done by Messrs. Wenham & Fowler, of 
Croydon. Ernest NewrTon. 


House at Dorking. 

Tuts house is on a site which slopes some- 
what sharply to the south. The facing bricks 
are from Messrs. 8. & E. Collier, of Reading, 
and the roofing tiles are sand-faced, hand-made, 
Nyewood tiles. 

The general contractor for the work is Mr. 
E. C. Hughes, of Wokingham. The lead 
glazing and plumbing work is by Messrs. 
Wenham & Fowler, of Croydon. ; 

Ernest NewrTon. 


The Little Theatre. 

Ir having been found by the lessees of the 
Little Theatre that accommodation for seats of 
a cheaper class was desirable, the work of 
inserting a baleony was taken in hand during 
the summer of 1912. 

The seven original boxes and the cinema- 
tograph chamber, etc., were demolished, the 
roof raised, and four new boxes, with a balcony 
over, were inserted in their stead. 

This work was done at a very trifling sacrifice 
of seats on the ground floor. The new balcony 
has seating accommodation for eighty-eight 


Te LivtLe THREAT RB. ADELPAT,W.C. {Vor Courts Ow Benes } 


AS AT PRESENT. 
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work wo 'd have been more s i 

work n uggestive of that 
- the . d of the eighteenth century. The 
aterial. used are brown stock bricks with red 
nuged |vick arches, Portland stone, and red 
tiles Che woodwork is painted white. 

cn the detail is frugal but delicate ; the 
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The a: wing reproduced was exhibited at 
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Messrs, Hayward & Maynard, A.B.LB.A., Architects. 
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persons, the seats provided being facsimiles of 
those on the ground fluor, so that, although the 
prices in this part of the house are less, the 
seats are as good, and the view of the stage 
from every one of them is free and uninterrupted. 
This portion of the house has also been provided 
with a lavatory and sanitary accommoda- 
tion for both sexes, and there is a small 
room intended for refreshments, but this has 
not actually been put to this use up to the 
present. 

The four new boxes are capable of being 
turned into one, if desired, and a new entrance 
to them has been arranged from John-strect. 
By this means Royalty can be better accom- 
modated than before, and also have quiet 
access when patronising the theatre. A new 
“are perch” has been formed in the roof over 
the centre of the auditorium, and the light can 
be easily projected from this point on to the 
stage. The access to this “ arc perch” is from 
outside, entirely independent from the 
auditorium. 

The whole of the auditorium was at the same 
time redecorated, the Adam style of the 
decorations being retained, however, throughout, 
as in the first instance. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Bovis, 
Ltd. The subcontractors being as follows :— 
Steelwork, Messrs. H. Young & Co.; fire 
extinguishing apparatus, Messrs. Merryweather ; 
electric lighting, heating, and ventilating in- 
stallation, Messrs. Strode & Co.; ornamental 
plastering, Messrs. G. & A. Brown & Co., Ltd. 

The work was carried out at the expense of 
the freeholder, Mr. G. J. Drummond, in 
accordance with the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Hayward & Maynard. 
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Offices in Westminster. 


TueEse offices are being built in Tufton- 
street facing, down Dean Trench-street, 
the church of St. John, Westminster. The 
materials are brown stock bricks with 
Portland stone dressings, the window arches 
being of gauged red brick and the roofs 
covered with black pantiles. 

H. 8. Goopmart-Rexpart, 
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Fripay, Marcu 20. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineer:—Mr. J. O. 
Arnold and Mr, A. A. Read on “The Chemical and 
Mechanical Relations of Iron, Tungsten and Carbon, 
and of Iron, Nickel and Carbon.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Iustitute.—Me. w. C. Tyndale on 
“House Drainage.”” 7 p.m. 


Morpay, Marcu 23. 

Rovwal Institute of British Architects,—Paper by Mr. 
L. March Phillipps entitled: “On Borrowing in 
Architecture.”’ & p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Professor W. A. Bone on 
“Surface Combustion."’ 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute-—Mr. A. J. Martin on 
“Sewerage.”” 7 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm),— 
Lee Banister Fletcher on “ Renaissance Architecture.”’ 

p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.— Mr. J. A. Davenport 
on ‘Concrete and Reinforced Concrete ‘ Don'ts’ for 
Architects.” 6 p.m. 


Tvusspay, Marcu 24. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. T. Clarkson on 
“Some Recent Developments in Commercial Motor- 
Vehicles,” and Mr. T. G. Gribble on “ Comparative 
Rosmganaes of Tramways and Railiess Electric Trac- 
icn.” 8 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “ Greek Art and National Life.” 4.30 p.m, 


Wepwespar, Marcu 25. 

Manchester Society of Architects —Pa by Mr. J. 
Harvard Thomas. eg sen pirates 

Royal Society of Arts.—Sir Charles Waldstein on 
*Pashion in Art.” 430 p.m. 

Reyal Sanitary Instifute,—Mr. A. J. Martin on 
“Sewage Disposal.”’ 7 p m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. F. J. Grant 
on “H dry.” 

Tuurspay, Marcu 26. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall,—Mr. E. B. Havell on 
“Indian Buildings.” 8 p.m. 

The Concrete Institute.—7.30 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

University of London (British Museum),—Me. Banister 
Fleteher on ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture.”’ 4.30 p.m, 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on ‘‘The Nature of Beauty.” 
3.30 p.m, 

Frerpay, Marce 27. 

Architectural Craftsmen's Society, Glasgow.—Business 
meeting. 

Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. A. J. Martin on 
; Water Supply, Sources of Supply and Distribution.” 

p-m. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





A Competition for Women. 

Str,—Unlike your two former correspondents, 
“ Justicia’ and “One Who Means to Com- 
pete,” I took your original announcement of 
the competition for women seriously and in 
good faith. I realised that it was a competi- 
tion for a special branch of the profession, and 
felt confident that in your hands it would be 
managed throughout on strictly professional 
lines, both with regard to the assessors and 
the competitors. And for myself I ask for 
nothing more. 

I understand that the competition is intended 
for women architects, and should like to point 
out to “Justicia” that architects do not 
usually present their ideas in a “ crude” 
fashion. Also it is a little difficult to see how 
or why the suffrage question comes into the 
“—- at ma" , 

cannot help thinking that “One Who 
Intends to Compete” has been unfortunate in 
her selection of houses, The evils which she 
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rightly condemns do not occur in any house 
designed by a good architect. It is hardl 
fair or reasonable to hold architects res b 
for the defects of the average house, for with 
the vast majority of houses architects have 
had nothing whatever to do. 

Some of the worst houses I know are the 
expression of their owners’ own “ crude "’ and 
amateurish ideas of house design, showing little 
technical knowledge or artistic ability an t 
lack of appreciation of the difficulties involved. 

5, Verulam-buildings, Anniz Hatt. 

Gray's Inn, London, W.C 





** Restoration of Ancient Buildings.” 


Srr,—It is with some hesitation that I give 
my opinion on the elusive suggestion con- 
tained in the Editor’s Note, “ That the idea 
expressed by the stones of a building is of more 
value to the architect than the stones them- 
selves.” Its exact shade of meaning escapes 
me just when I seem to get near to it ; indeed, 
I am at times inclined to look down to see 
whether the Editor is trying to pull either of 
my legs. 

However, on the supposition that the sen- 
tence implies, as it seems to do, that it is 
through the medium of the “ stones ” that the 
“idea” is presented, and so that by the actual 
materials and craftsmanship alone can it be 

reeived, the argument seems to lead straight 

k to the principle held by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, which is, 
“ That any interference with the stones of an 
old building reduces the value of that building 
in the expression of the thought and ‘ idea’ 
of its originator and also as regards the atmo- 
sphere of the age in which it came into being, 
and that by this reduction the quality, whic 
is of true value to the architect, is lost.” 

It is, I think, clear to all that the stones as 
stones have no architectural value, but depend 
alone for this on the human thought and labour 
expended on them. 

apologise if I have missed the intention 
of the sentence, which I confess at first sight 
might be taken to mean that the idea expressed 
by the form and design of a building is of 
more value to the architect than the stones 
themselves, but as this is not the question 
it is not answered here. 

A. R. Powys 
(Secretary, Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings). 





Superintending Architect, Nigeria. 


Sir,—In an advertisement which has ap- 
peared in the professional journals regarding 
this appointment candidature was restricted to 
members of one architectural institution. In 
the interests of members of other architectural 
bodies and of unattached architects, I suggested 
to the Crown Agents for the Colonies that by 
so narrowing the selection they were inadver- 
tently doing some injustice to other members 
of the profession. I have received a most 
courteous reply from the Crown Agents to the 
effect that the fact to which I drew their 
attention did not occur to them when issuing 
the advertisement referred to, and that in and 
reissue. the advertisement will be amended to 
meet the case. They further intimate that 
they will in the meantime be pleased to consider 
as gore from any suitable candidates. 

think this information will be of interest to 
quite a number of architects. 
C. McArtavr Butter 
(Secretary, Society of Architects). 


Heating of Small Country Schools. 


Sm,—With reference to my previous letter, 
which you were kind enough to insert in your 
issue of the 13th ult., I am somewhat dis- 
appointed at the nature of the replies I have 
received. While the letter appears to have 
eo — notice and reached firms 
up and down the country, it is surprising to find 
that they quite missed the point of the letter. 
Almost without exception, the firms refer to 
small boilers at the back of the ordinary grate. 
This, of course, is quite hopeless if one is going 
a surface of as much as 800 sq. ft. 

oing. What I wanted was a really genuine 
iler which professed to be a boiler, and nothing 
less, but which nevertheless could at will show 
an open fire by throwing open the folding doors 
in nt. I want a boiler presenta in 
appearance, and giving the greatest amount 
of efficiency for the least consumption of fuel. 
This boiler must be independent, and will 
classrooms. 


- stand in the chimney-breast recess in 
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I am hoping that this may yet oa: , 
of one or two firms who, if they do po: , “ 
make such a thing, will be ready and pre... 3 
to go into the matter. It is to be hoped that 
British firms will not, with their sual 
servatism in these matters, allow {,, om 
competitors to come into the field and take 
the trade fromthem. Growin H. Wippows. | 

Derby. 


mn- 





St. Julien-le-Pauvre, Paris. 

Srr,—Those who know that little «, ' 
St. Julien-le-Pauvre, Paris, Will rejoice in the 
news you give about it. | spent a whole 
morning years ago in first finding, and after. 
wards (vid red tape) getting a permit to seo it 
and can honestly say that it was well worth all 
the trouble I took. It is cathedral in 


miniature, and shows how a «mal! building can 
become dignified by a subtle mastery of scale 
in all its parts. So few of us seem either to 
have seen or heard of it, At least, it will now 


no longer be quite buried. 
E. Swrxren Harnis, F. 
[*»* Several letters are held over until next 
week for want of space.—Ep. |} 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Appraiser’s Licence. 

Smm,—Under what circumstances is a surveyor 
required by law to have an appraiser's licence? 
Is euch a licence required in any of the follow- 
ing ?—(1) Preparing estimates for tenders; (2) 
valuations for certificates for advances upon 
building operations; (3) valuations of dilapida- 
tions, either as claim or for settlement of 
claim; (4) valuations for advances by way of 
mortgage; (5) valuations for probate or estate 
duty; (6) valuations for dealing with “ pro- 
visional valuation ’’ under the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910; (7) valuations for purpose of award, 
as arbitrator; (8) in negotiating and arranging 
for sale or letting of property, whether land 
or buildings. K. B. 

(*,.* Tho queries raised by our correspondent 
will be dealt with in our next ensuing Legal 
Section.—Eb.] 

a ee 


COMPETITION NEWS. 

It must be wnderstood that the following paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; and that, 
i is made to ensure accuracy, we 
ible for errors that may occur. 
itions is printed on page 370, 

Specialities for Cheap Dwellings, France. 

The Board of Trade have received, through 
the Foreign Office, from the French Ambassador 
in London, particulars of an International 
Competition and Exhibition of Specialities for 
Cheap Dwellings to be held in Paris during 
the present year. The exhibition will comprise 
materials for construction, heating, ventilation, 
and lighting appliances, hygiene and sanitation, 
cooking, janiddes, clothing, etc. The com- 
petition and exhibition are being organised by 
the “ Comité de Patronage des Habitations 4 
Bon Marché et de la Prévoyance Sociale du 
Département de la Seine,”’ with the official 
patronage of the Minister of Labour, the “ity 
of Paris, and the Department of the Seine. It 





is understood from a communication received 
from the French Permanent Exhibition (om- 
mittee that the exhibition will be held in the 
centre of Paris, probably either at the !alais 


Royal or at the Tuileries, and wil! open about 
June and last for one month. furticr par 
ticulars may be obtained from t'« 
Patronage des Habitations 4 Bo \! 
la Prévoyance Sociale du Dép 
Seine,” at the Hétel de Ville, 

of the programme and regul:' 
seen by United Kingdom firm 
application at the Commerc. | ; 
Branch of the Board of Trade, —_ 
street, London, E.C. 


Artisan Dwellings, Parr5oro.:'. 
Mr. Frederick G. Sainsbur . - 
Reading, has been awarded in«, ° — 
the premium offered by the Far -_ 
District Council for ns aju: 
to be the best submitted for 


artisan dwellings. 
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THE OLD HALLS AND MANOS 10! 
YORKSHIRE. at 
In Mr. Louis Ambler’s le‘: a tena 
issue there is a pri *s error in t line 
thecisten ph, the word “antes having 
for “* dales.” 
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View into AUDITORIUM. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE, ADELPHI.—Messes. Havwarp & Mayyarp, A.R.1.B.A., Arcuitects 
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ONSTRUCTION SECTION. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


GLASGOW. 


AE fine open space known as George- 
‘| square, opposite Queen-street Railway 

Station, may justly be described as the 
al centre of the City of Glasgow. 


- ginally a residential square of 


h was orig : 
saions enclosing @ private garden, but, as 
iy isppened in the case of numerous squares 


{te same kind in London and other cities, 
gcuracter gradually changed with the growth 
¢ ommerce and industry, until the central 
qe vas no longer required by the new class 
gapring the old houses. 
jusequently, the Corporation entered into 
yotistions With the reputed owners for the 
grhase of the site, with the somewhat amusing 
weit that investigation proved the land to be 
iady the property of the municipality. 
Swreafter the square was laid out as a public 
gen and formally opened in the year 1876 
iy the late King Edward VIL, then the Prince 
i Wales. 

The palatial Municipal Building occupies 
te eastern side of the square, at the southern 
omer of which is the General Post Office, 
gi elsewhere are the Bank of Scotland, the 
Yerchants’ House, Queen-street Station, and 
wer important buildings. 

The Post Office building is bounded on the 
wt by South Frederick-street, on the west by 
imover-street, and on the south by Ingram- 
met, the main front facing George-square. 
fk original part of the building dates back to 
6, and is in the Italian Renaissance style 





i 


accommodation for the 
the service :— 


Basement Ploor.—Bag store and bag cleaning-room. 
Ground Floor. — Loading dock anc 
sorting office. 





ar, Ben 


The South Frederick-street block provides 
following departments of 


1 extension of 


First Floor.—Postmen’s and sorters’ retiring-rooms 


and lavatories. 

Second Floor.—Male and female telegraphists’ 
retiring-rooms and lavatories. 

Third Floor.—Engineers’ staff and store-rooms. 
Fourth Floor.—Ditto. 


Fifth Ploor.—Dining-rooms, kitchens, etc. 














Soc ers TD 
Fig. 1. General Post Office, Glasgow. 
Corner of West Block under construction at the left hand. East Block completed with masonry 


walls at the right hand 
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architecture. It is about 75 ft. high above 
Rreet level and includes four stories. 

Successive developments of the postal service 
‘ave rendered mecessary from time to time 
‘nous extensions, one of these having involved 
¢ acquisition and occupation of the old 
Atheneum, while others are represented by the 
- Parce| Post Office in Wellin, -street and 

tterloo-s' eet, and by two buildings at present 
curing co:npletion at both rear corners of the 
Are latest extension comprises two separate 
locks, each with a 55-ft. frontage to In : 
ow and return elevations of 120 ft. to South 
vwietick- reet and Hanover-street tively. 

8. | i. a view showing the two new bloc 


Wt course construction, the building between 
hem beine the wend the previously existing 
Structure \ hich Ingram-street. 
. The hi tht of the new buildings from 
tindatior level to the flat roof is 96 ft., but 
ieee m.sard roof is now being constructed 
much wil permit the ori roof to be con- 
The Into an 

ntil the commencement s presen 
Sree the Post Office Sullding? = 
athaped plat but with the filling in of the 
° comers they now taken a rectangular 
ring and ccupy the entire area between the 

* public thoroughfares mentioned. 





Part of Ground Floor : 


= re a Whe Vien 30 time ea eae 
Fig. 2. General Post Office, Glasgow. 
East Block. 


The Hanover-street block includes accommo 
dation as follows :— 
Basement Floor.—Boy messengers’ dining-rooms, 


kitchen, etc. 
Ground Floor.—Loading dock, extension of sorting 


offices, etc. 

First Floor.—Survey branch, clerks’ rooms, etc. 

Second Floor.— Telephone administrative staff offices. 

Third Floor.—Ditto. 

Fourth Floor.— Ditto. 

Fifth Floor.—Sectional engineer's rooms. 

Structurally considered, each of the buildings 
consists of a ferro-concrete skeleton, formed 
of columns, wall lintels, floor beams, and floor 
slabs. These members, all in monolithic 
connection, constitute an indeformable frame 
of great strength, which in fact is sufficient to 
support not only the whole of the floor and 
roof loads, but also the weight of the masonry 
outer walls, the latter having been added simply 
for architectural effect and to afford protection 
and shelter from the weather. Although giving 
an aspect of massive strength, the masonry 
walls are in reality carried at each floor upon 
the ferro-concrete framework, as in the case 
of the King Edward Building of the General 
Post Office, London. 

The flooring includes a system of slabs, 
secondary beams, and main beams, as illus- 
trated hy the typical examples given in Figs. 
2 and 3. 





Fig. 3. General Post Office, Glasgow. 
Part of Third Floor; East Block. 
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The slabs have a 
span of 7 ft. and 
vary from 3} in. to 
4 in. thick, accord- 
ing to the calcu- 
lated superload. 
The secondary 
beams, generally 
with a span of 
about 14 ft. 6 in., 
between supports, 
are of uniform sec- 
tion in all floors, 
variations of 
ote according 
to e@ specified 
loading having 
been made by 
varying the pro- 
portion of rein- 
forcement. The 
main beams gener- 
ally in the South 
Frederick - street 
block have a span 
of 41 ft. from 
centre to centre of 
the columns, with 
an overall depth of 
from 30 in. to 34 in., 
according to load 
conditions. Corre- 
sponding beams in 
the Hanover-street 
block have an over- 
all depth of 30 in., 
with a span of 
35 ft. from centre 
to centre of the 
columns. 

The flat roof 
was originally de- 
signed so as to be 
capable of acting 
at some future time 
as a floor covered 
by a mansard roof 
should occasion 
demand. As pre- 
viously mentioned 
in this article, the 
occasion has 
already arisen for 
this upward exten- 
sion, and to provide 
for the rapid in- 
crease in the work 
of the Post Office 
the roof has now be- 
come the fifth floor 
of each building. 

Pavement lights 
were necessary for 
the basements at 
all the street 
frontages. The 
lights were required 
to be practically 
continuous, and to 
comply with this 
condition a ferro- 
concrete retaining 
wall from 10 ft. to 
12 ft. high was 
eunchiititie being 
divided into ver- 
tical bays by small 
secondary beams ; 
main horizontal 
beams at the top 
and bottom take 
the reactions of 
the secondary 
beams, and trans- 
mit the thrust to 
the main columns 
of the building by 
means of horizontal 
struts. 

The two new 
blocks of the Post 
Office were de- 
signed in the office 
of Mr. W. T. Old- 
rieve, F.R.I.B.A., 
Principal Architect 
to H.M. Office of 


Works, Edinburgh, 
for which depart- 
ment details of 

ferro-concrete 
construction, in 
accordance with 
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the Mouchel-Hennebique system, were 
prepared by Messrs. L. G. Mouchel 
& Partners, of Westminster, Mr. W. 
Dunn, F.R.IL.B.A., acting as expert 
adviser to H.M. Office of Works for 
the ferro-concrete construction. The 
contractors are Messrs. Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., of London. 


THE NEW THEATRE DES 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 


Turs new French theatre is an important 
one, and contains many points of interest 
in its planning, construction, and equip- 
ment, while its architecture is somewhat 
of a departure from the usual French 
style and displays a great freedom on 
the part of the designer. The building 
was erected from the designs of M. Roger 
Bouvard, 16, Place Vendéme, a well- 
known French architect, and it is constructed 
of reinforced concrete throughout. 

It has a frontage of about 130 ft. to the 
Avenue de Montaigne and a depth of about 
340 ft. The entrance opens into a large 
vestibule, having a short flight of steps across 
the full width, leading up to a large hall, about 
80 ft. wide and 45 ft. deep, the ceiling of which 
is immediately under the auditorium of the 
small comedy theatre, which is situated on the 
first floor of the building. On passing through 
the hall access is gained to the auditorium of 
the large theatre, which is contained in a 
square having a length of side equal to 120 ft. 
The inside of the auditorium itself has a 
diameter of 92 ft., and there are three tiers, or 
balconies, each of which is cantilevered and 
carried without any interior columns to obstruct 
the view of the audience. The stage is 62 ft. 
deep, 85 ft. wide, and 130 ft. high, and flanked 
on both sides by various offices and stores. 
The dressing-rooms are situated at the rear of 
the building and approached by a wide passage 
at the side, which leads into a large court 
behind the stage, and under which are situated 
the dynamos and electrical machinery. A 
gene ral section of the building is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, and the various levels can be gathered 
from the drawing. It may be said that the 
design was greatly influenced by the construc- 
tional features, which were not disguised to the 
same extent as is often the case, and it is a 
typical example of a true reinforced-concrete 
building. The loads of the auditorium are 

yractically carried by large reinforced-concrete 
Nani which are formed with groups of four 
columns which rest on the main foundation 
described below. These frames are connected 
at the top by large reinforced-concrete beams, 
which support large veinforced-concrete arches, 
95 ft. long ; and above this the two top floors 
are carried. This main framing has fixed the 
general lines of the theatre and governed the 
design generaily, even the marble lining of the 
elevations following the exact line of the con- 
structional members, while the enriched portions 
are introduced as panel filling. 

The columns in the vestibule are all con- 
structional members of reinforced concrete, 
arranged to form a colonnade. Owing to the 
great depth required under the stage, and to 
avoid raising the ground floor much above the 
pavement level, the lowest floor is much lower 
than the neighbouring River Seine, = 
cautions had to be taken to prevent flooding 
when the river overflows. The lower floors 
were therefore constructed in the form of a 
large dish, which forms the seating for all the 
vertical divisions, which are watertight and act 
as stiffeners to the dish, being carried up to 
the ground-floor level. There is a considerable 
pressure on this watertight foundation dish, 
especially under the stage and electrical 
chambers, and concrete piles are driven at 
certain points, while in other cases the load is 
distributed directly on to the soil. The floors 
of the theatre, foyers, and corridors are con- 
structed throughout with reivforced concrete, 
with spans varying up to 20 ft.; and in many 
cases the beams project below the slabs to 
form panels, which remain as part of the 
decorative scheme. 

All the walls are constructed of reinforced 
concrete also, that to the front being built up 
with horizontal main beams and vertical 
columns with slab filling between, the latter in 
many cases being executed in brick, to which 
the white marble lining is attached. The wall 
at the back of the stage is 70 ft. wide and 130 ft. 
high, and this is quite independent of any 
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Fig. 3. TheAitre des Champs-Ely:é2s: Exterior View. 


intermediate beams or supports. It is formed 
with a thickness of 18 in. and built up with verti- 
cal and horizontal reinforced-concrete members, 
having a filling of brickwork, which is built in 
two 4}-in. leaves, with a 9-in. cavity between. 
This wall supports the roof of the stage at the 
top, which is formed with three main beams, 
each 3 ft. 3 in. deep and having a span of 
60 ft., supporting the flat slabs, while some 
large roof lights are provided, and these are 
constructed with inflammable material, which 
will ensure their prompt combustion in the case 
of a fire on the stage and allow the flames and 
smoke to issue at this point, thus lessening the 
danger of the fire spreading to the auditorium. 
Some interesting construction is carried out in 
the balconies, which have a projection of 17 ft. 
to 20 ft. carried on reinforced-concrete canti- 
levers, which are tailed back to the wall of the 
comedy theatre situated over the vestibule, 
while the flat saucer dome of this theatre is 
also of reinforced concrete. The floor situated 
over the ceiling of the large auditorium is used 
for the purposes of rehearsal, and the flat roof 
over the latter forms an excellent terrace, 
capable of accommodating a large number of 

rsons. This floor and roof are carried by 

rge main beams, which span between the 
grouped columns, forming the four pillars 
previously mentioned, and thus the spans are 
considerable. 

The stage and its equipment are worthy of 
note as being designed in accordance with all 
modern requirements for quick and easy change 
of scenery. The opening to the auditorium is 
40 ft. by 35 ft., and the under stage is 27 ft. 
deep, divided up into three floors. The clear 

above the opening is 83 ft. high, and this 
ows the scenery to rise up without any 
rolling or folding. The floor has an inclination 
towards the opening of about 3 in. in ev 
na in., and it includes sliding and movab 
portions, — rately or together, which 
allow the who the Soak of the stage to 


disappear or rise up automatically, while the 
space can be completely covered with sliding 
traps. Large panoramic scenery is provided at 
the back of the stage, this being on large vertical 
and horizontal cylinders, which cause the 
scenery to change by moving it either across 
the opening or in a vertical direction, and the 
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8 allotted to the . iwe 
pletely covered, if neces: ; on ae: 
tion is sufficient for 110m) icians. ad de 
organ has been erected }) the orchestra 
which is controlled from the stage and oporgt 4 
by electricity. Trials that have } ain 
out to test the acoustic properties of the thoatre 
havo given excellent resuits, due to the absonee 
of columns and the circular shape of the 
auditorium. 

The lighting of the sta © 18 arr inged with 4 
system of four colours—white; red, preen. ant 
vellow—and this is co trolled by a main 
switchboard from which every possible variation 
cau be obtained from the full light to a semi. 
darkness, and the reflectors are of enamelled 
iron, while the lampholders are of china. The 
large auditorium is mainly lighted by a large 
circular ceiling shell, having a diametes of 50 ft. 
and forming part of the ceiling decoration, 
This shell is formed with a framework of small 
bronze bars, with a filling of crystal, and some 
of the lamps are placed on the edge of the shell 
to throw a strong light on the painted frieze 
around and indirectly light the audience. The 
heating and ventilation have been carefully 
considered, and no less than five large boilers 
are installed for the supply of steam. The 
whole of the air is filtered and heated, and the 
vitiated air is drawn both from the lower and 
upper parts of the auditorium directly by 
extracts at the two levels. A very complete 
apparatus has been installed to prevent the 
spread of fire, a portion of this being in the 
form of an automatic system, and all the 
cleaning is accomplished with a powerful 
vacuum plant. The whole building is equipped 
in a thorough manner with every modern 
appliance for the convenience, safety, and 
comfort of the patrons and staff, and the build. 
ing has been aptly described as “ the theatre of 
the future.” e extensive use of reinforced 
concrete in a building of this kind is good 
evidence of the almost universal use to which 
this material is now being placed, and its 
applicability to all the varying forms here 
required ; while providing the maximum of fire 
resistance it certainly justifies the adoption by 
those responsible for the design and construction 
of the building. Avpert LakEMAN. 


BETTER ESTIMATING AND 
CONTRACT METHODS. 


Tus subject is one which is of vital import- 
ance to all those connected with the building 
industry, and the American Institute of 
Quantity Surveyors has done much during 
recent years to promote a better method of 
inviting tenders and letting contracts. A 
Monthly Bulletin is published by the Institute, 
and we give some extracts here which are 
interesting and explain various poimts i 
connection with the subject which are worthy 
of notice. 





Fig. 4. ThéAtre des Champs-Elysées: Interior View showing Reinforced 
Columns. 
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= win estimate of the cost of building 

soot be accurate without accurate quantities. 

fi much must be admitted. Accurate 
tities, on the other hand, cannot be prepared 
bm inaccurate or doubtful plans and specifica- 
jo. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
gong the many advantages which the quantity 
gem has over our present practices the 
paiest perhaps are the great saving of time, 
pater accuracy in ing, and last, but by 
yp means least, the undeniable ~_ that the 
fovings and specifications must complete 
of eatieely free from the before-mentioned 
deed objections. No ge ong professional 
gutity surveyor would his reputation 
wi bis living by winking at or overlooking 
aumpleteness and uncertainty such as con- 
actors often have to contend with _ when 

. With plans, specifications, and details 
pon as ae boat brain can make them 

naa} if not all the pernicious conditions ex x 4 
wv will disappear. This is a fact whic 
aight well be considered by those who are as 
mt undecided as to the merits of the quantity 
gtem and under which absolutely complete 

and specifications are essential. It will 
obvious that the raising of the standard of 
te finished drawings and s tions will 
dwourage the cutting of fees by a certain class 

id architects.” 

The Monthly Bulletin quotes from the Building 
knew (which is the official organ of the Con- 
tutors’ and Dealers’ Exchange of New Orleans, 
la) part of an editorial upon the subject of 
quntity eurveying, the chief pointe of which 
i as follows :-— 

“On January 29, 1914, the Louisiana Chapter 
ithe American Institute of Architects attended 
en See 
tn and the Contractors’ and Dealers’ Exc inge, 
Thich was to be addressed by Mr. G. Alexa: 
Wright, of San Franciseo, on the subject of 

Quantity Surveying’ as a surer method of 
‘mating on building work. His discourse 
ms not one of mere It was the 
apenence and views of one who is not merely 
‘ theriser but, what is infinitely more con- 
"icing, a practitioner. He ex himself 
« being of the opinion that the system 

juantity surveying is needlessly too complex 
mre af in the building and construction 
world of America. Th observation he 
%s come to the conclusion that we of the 
‘nited States should evolve a distinctively 
inerican system, specially and fully adapted 
© the conditions as they exist in this country 
ad in each differing section of it. 

The owner of the building or other structural 
wrk will benefit by the quantity surveying, 
. conse; uent accurate lists of 
Lama! the fact that he will be assured that 

contrac'ors’ figures are not mere guesswork 
~* mere gamble, as at present—based, possibly, 
tea the “ quantity” of work 


lis a great advantage to the architect to be 
thle to fee! assured that when a contract is 
‘wurded it has gone to # contractor who has 
made no errors in the quantities required 
10 disputes or questioning on this 
Tet f: ise aifter the: ng of the contract. 
: qua tity survey will, - (than all 
‘ts, mean a most. considerable saving in the 
~ Oersight of items may be 
® tte com ietion of the job bid on. 
irefut ble that @ quantity survey 
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by a competent surveyor and furnished to 
ten, or more bidders will save much 
valuable time of nine or more men who other- 


wise Would have to fi out their own in 
limited time. tie 

As is a well-known fact, a contractor’s loss, 

uracy in his quantity sheets, 
affects not only himself, but all others con- 
cerned—the building business generally. What 
might appear to be ever so trifling an error may 
pee productive of a profit-paralysing result 
the end. A losing contract is worse than no 
business at all, of necessity, as it is bad for 
contractors, owners, and architects alike. A 
pose which early reveals the fact—as the 
work is in progress—that it is to be a losing one 
seldom, if ever, is executed with the disp tch 
which any owner has a right to expect. Then, 
too, the contractor, realising that he is losing 
use of error in figuring the “ quantity ” 
of material needed, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
prone to pay little attention to the matter of 
dispatch in completing the work, feeling, 
naturally, that more is being given to the owner 
than is actually being paid for. 

What, beyond any question, is one of the 
chief features of the advantages afforded by 
the quantity survey system is the lessening of 
the hability of a contractor proving a successful 
bidder, or being awarded work, by reason of 
his having made an error in his figuring of the 
quantity of materials. All of the many con- 
sequent evils of a contract so made will be 
eliminated under the quantity survey system. 

The elimination of the irresponsible, unreliable 
contractor—the contractor who errs in his 
estimate of materials, who fails to bid on this 
that, or the other material, or who makes 
reckless bids, trusting to luck, confusion of 
interpretation of contract provisions, specifica- 
tions, etc., and toa ible chance of * bluffing”’ 
himself through—is, beyond any question, 
ample ent, unanswerable argument, why 
we have the quantity surveyor as here 
depicted. It is a well-known and acknowledged 
fact that the contractor who repeatedly errs 
rarely produces the quality of work which the 
architect has a right to expect. Quite to the 
contrary. He not only injures the more careful 
and saree contractor, but he injures 
as the architect, injures the material 
supply business with bad accounts, and injures 
the owner by delays, inferior work, and possible 
—usually probable—la wsuits. 

Considemble discussion nee praae — ww 
those present who expressed the fear that the 
efficiency of the contractor would be greatly 
impaired by it, because of the possibility of his 

ing out of touch with the plans and speci- 
tions should he not take off his own quantity 
lists.”’ 


THE FIRE RESISTANCE OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


FLOORS. 


At a time when the question of reinforced 
concrete is largely before the technical pro- 
fessions and the question of regulating such 
structures is receiving the attention of the 

blic authorities concerned, a Report issued 

y the British Fire Prevention Committee (as 
Red Book No. 188) dealing with a fire test on 
a reinforced concrete floor with triangular 
lattice reinforcement may be deemed to be of 
pecial interest. = ty 
: The prefatory note to the Report indicates 
that, in comparison with other floor tests, the 
instructive feature of this investigation is that 

nite chippings do not appear so satisfactory 

the fire point of view as some of the other 
materials that have been used in the Committee's 


tests, further, that the question of pro- 
i 4 soffit of the reinforced concrete 


beams uires careful attention. : 
It: well for the system of construction 
and form of reinforcement used that, 


regardless of what appears to have been an 


363 


—— down for reinstatement after a severe 

The reinforcement was made and supplied 
7 Se Naylor Brothers, of H eld, 
t tentees. It was constructed of open 
hearth mild steel bars, guaranteed to stand a 
tensile stress of 28 to 32 tons per square inch, with 
an elongation of 20 per cent. in 8 in. (0-2m.), 
manufactured by Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., 
Ltd., Middlesbrough. 

The internal length of the hut, which was 
22 ft. 5 in. (6°83m.), was divided into four bays, 
three reinforced concrete beams were placed 
across the hut, the distance from centre to 
centre of the beams being 5 ft. 9 in. (1°75m.) 
and the net span 15 ft. 2 in. (4°62m.). 

Each beam was constructed with a double 
reinforcement made up of four frames, each 
frame consisted of a top and bottom bar fixed 
at 16 in. centres (0°406m.), connected together 
by means of a lattice bracing formed of four 
single triangulations superimposed and rigidly 
attached to the bars by means of loops formed 
out of the same rod of steel as the lattice 
members, thus forming in itself a continuous 
and rigid steel frame—a distinguishing feature 
of this system. 

The bars were each 17 ft. 2 in. long (5°23m.)— 
the top bar } in. (0°019m.) and the bottom bar 
1 in. (0°025m.) diameter. 

The lattice bracing was at an angle of 45 deg. 
and was mave out of j-in. round ((-006m.) mild 
steel to the same specification as the main rods. 

These frames are wired together, so that 
the distance from centre to centre was 2} in. 
(0°063m.) and the distance from centres of 
outside frames to the casing was 1} in. (0°038re.). 
The bottom bars were tected by 1} in. 
(0°038m.) of concrete, jal the top bars by a 
covering 1§ in. (0°041m.) thick. 

The beams at the north and south ends were 
of similar construction, but had only two frames. 

The reinforcement for the slab consisted of 
eighteen steel rods § in. in diameter (0°016m.) 
and 25 ft. long (7°62m.), placed at 11} in. 
centres (0°292m.). These rods were connected 
transversely by a double triangulation bracing 
formed of }-in. (0°006m.) diameter steel rods 
attached to the longitudinal rods by means of 
the loops as in the case of the girder frames, 
thus ensuring not only the correct spacing being 
maintained, but a continuous reinforcement. 

After placing in position, the §-in. (0°016m.) 
steel rods were cranked over the girders so as 
to bring them to within 1 in. (0°025m.) of the 
centering. 

The thickness of the slab was 5 in. (0-127m.). 

The British Fire Prevention Committee is 
testing one to two large floors every year, 
and, apart from the non-proprietary systems 
of construction that they have tested, a number 
of patented systems have now obtained the 
highest classification, which gives them a special 
claim for employment by the public authorities 
and corporations with whom safety from fire 
is a matter of importance. 


——_e+-2-e—___ 
THE BAR-GATE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


In view of the contemplated removal of the 
Bar-Gate, steps are being taken to schedule the 
structure under provisions of the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act which apply to 
non-inhabited houses and to non-ecclesiastical 
buildings. The Bar, or North, Gate is one of 
the four that remained of the seven gates 
in the walls of, and before, Richard II.’s 
day, the three others being South Castle, 
West, and Blue Anchor Gates. The Water 
Gate was pulled down in 1804. In our number 
of October 12, 1901, we published an illus- 
trated description of Mr. R. Macdonald Lucas's 
scheme for preserving the building as the chief 

ateway into the town, whilst inéreasing the 
facilitics for street traffic. The mag show the 
two elevations as uncha - seo si 

posed side- a widening of t 
roo slypes of 1764-1774. On September 9, 
1905, we illustrated the alterations that were 
carried out by Mr. Lucas, as consulting archi- 
tect in respect of the works for widening the 
roadway at High-street and Above-Bar, in con- 
junction with Mr. W. H. Killick, Assistant 


Borough Engineer. The alterations com 


Offices, 

Roach), with some half-timbering of framed 
Baltic oak. These form part of his original 
improvement scheme for new roads and path- 
ways outside the two flanking towers of the 
gate. ! 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE LONDON DISPUTE. 


E Conference convened by the National 

Board of Conciliation, which was 

augmented by additional representatives 
for the occasion, took place on March 17, when 
the Board made the following recommendation 
to the respective parties :— 

1. That in the opinion of this augmented 
Board the entering into a direct agreement 
between the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the head executives of the various 
trade unions to the effect that all duly si 
rules between the London Master Builders 
Association and the local branches of unions 
shall be rigidly enforced, and the head execu- 
tives of the various trade unions co 
undertaking under agreement that unless such 
rules are observed the head executives will not 
countenance any strike, and will suspend all 
benefits, and will countersign all rules agreed 
upon, then such undertaking shall be deemed 
a sufficient guarantee for their observance. 

2. It is further suggested that London come 
under the conciliation scheme. 

On the suggestion of the Chairman the 
London representatives on the Board did not 
vote on the resolution, and it was agreed that 
they should remain neutral. : 

e next step will be for the parties to 
consider the recommendation, after which, if 
necessary, a further meeting of the Board will 
be heid. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this recom- 
mendation for the better maintenance of - 
ments in the London building trade will be 
accepted by the parties in the dispute as a 
basis for a settlement. 

It comes with the authority of a body which 
for ten years has successfully dealt with 
disputes which have arisen in the vinces. 

he experience of the National Board of 
Conciliation during that time has conclusively 
shown that the general unions, whose repre- 
sentatives sit on the operatives’ side of the 
Board, do loyally carry out their engagements 
and do insist that their local branches shall 
abide by the decisions of the Conciliation 
Boards. 

Unfortunately London has hitherto been out- 
side of the national scheme of conciliation, 
although it has had local Conciliation Boards 
with each trade with whom working rules have 
been made. 

The experience locally has been such that 
‘confidence in the ability of the executives of 
the local unions has been so far destroyed that 
difficulty may be felt in believing that the 
suggestion of the National Board will afford the 
requisite guarantees for the future observance 
of agreements; but if the experience of the 
provinces has been satisfactory, as it has, with 
only the guarantee afforded by the conciliation 
scheme, which in effect brings to bear on the 
observance of working-rule agreements the 
weight and the authority of the general unions 
who are parties to the scheme, the London 
employers may well consider that that, together 
with the additional guarantee embodied in the 
proposed undertaking to countersign the local 
agreements in London, and specifically guarantee 
their fulfilment, will sufficiently ensure that in 
future these agreements will be loyally kept. 
The local operatives, on the other tom § must 
have realised during the Conference that it is 
of vital interest to them that the confidence 
iin these agreements which has been lost shall 
be regained. 

They must also realise that if the suggestion 
is accepted that London should come under 
the national scheme of conciliation they will 
have gained a most efficient and valuable 
remedy for the often abortive results which 
experience has shown are too often the out- 
come of the proceedings of local Boards of 
Conciliation. 

The latter, both here and in the vinces, 
while necessary to initiate the dealing with 
disputes by means of conciliation, are of little 
use in serious cases, unless there is a ibility 
of appeal to higher Boards composed of hace 
who are unaffected by the local feelings 
inseparable from a dispute. 

The solution pounded by the National 
Board is ca witch sim be accepted by both 


parties without loss of dignity, which is a 
good augury for future — relations be- 
tween the disputants, and its acceptance will 
prevent the continuance of a struggle which 
cannot fail to prove gravely injurious to all 


co 

During the period of labour unrest through 
which the country has been —— Conciliation 
Boards, as a means of adjust disputes 
between employers and workmen, have been 
more or less on their trial; in the provinces 
they have emerged successfully from the test, 
in London they have failed use of their 
too narrow basis. If the disputants can but 
realise that fact and broaden basis of their 
conciliation arrangements they will have a 
method of dealing with disputes which will 
justify the confidence of the building trade of 
London, as it has justified the confidence of 
the building trade of the provinces for the past 
ten years. 

London excites the admiration and the 
emulation of the provinces when she rises, as 
she often does rise, to the height of a great 
public occasion. 

We venture to say that this is so serious an 
occasion for the building trade of the whole 
country that if the London building trade, 
masters and men, can rise to the level of it and 
see with hearts and minds the strife and misery 
and loss which will be entailed upon their 
brethren in the provinces if this dispute is 
allowed to go on much longer they once 
more excite the admiration and gratitude 
of the whole country by the frank and 
loyal manner in which they will take up the 
suggestion of the Conference and co-operate 
in making it a success. 





PAINTS AND PAINTING.—IL. : 


PAINT BASES OTHER THAN WHITE- 
LEAD AND ZINC WHITE. 
PAINT MEDIA AND DRIERS. 


Tae commonest substances which occur to 
the mind under this title are probable red-lead 
and oxide of iron. These, however, have con- 
siderable limitations in use on account of their 
colour, and will be referred to in dealing with 
pigments. There are many white compounds 
which are obtainable in a state of division at 
least equal to that of white-lead, while much 
more stable chemically. What, then, is the 
property they lack which prevents their more 
extended use? Usually this is“ body ” or some- 
times cohesion. Body, it should be remem- 
bered, depends not only on the base, but on the 
liquid medium in which it is ground, and many 
earthy minerals which have very good nance f 
ing power when mixed with water are exceed- 
ingly poor when ground in oil. Some of these 
substances, however, have a promising legiti- 
mate use as paints or fillers, while some are 
used as adulterants. The most important are 
zinc sulphide, barytes, china clay, lime sulphate, 


and chalk. 
Lithophone. 

Forty years ago a paint was on the 
market known as Orr's Zinc White, which 
consisted of a mixture of sulphide of zinc and 
barytes. This material, or at least a paint 
composed of the same constituents, has recently 
come to the fore under the name of “ Litho- 
phone ’’—a name which has recently suffered 
an etymological mutilation to “ Lithopone.” 


This base is very permanent, has a 

and ge Bead gen. yy Beene ~ af macy. 
viously discussed, and is now often employed 
for undercoating and in making up second 
quality enamel paints. There seems to be 
obj n to its use, and, if it is to be allowed, 
it should be specified so that the i 
benefit by the small decrease 

regal ag 38 oo ae in conj 
tion xcept sulphate o 
lead), since the in the zine com 
will tend to produce black-lead sul 

thus cause discoloration. 


i Barytes. 

is compound, known also as }, 
and chemically as bariun, « Ye 
fairly wide natural occurrenc 
ciated with lead-ore. _ It has popularly a very 
bad name in connection with paints, and fre. 
quently plays the réle of an adulterant, not 
only in this, but in several other industries As 
however, this view of its presence is by wn 
means always justified some further comments 
on the material are called for. There are few 
substances so unchangeable and insoluble even 
in the strongest acids as barytes, and few which 
are more finely divided if prepared by precipita- 
tion and dried immediately. When prepared 
however, from the natural mineral jt is apt to 
be 80 coarse as to possess but little body. 
Since its price (£3 to £4 per ton) is far less than 
that of lead or zine whites, there is certainly 
a temptation to mix barytes with such materials. 

Possessed of a good colour, considerable body 
in its finest state of division and absolute 
chemical stability, yj may be a quite 
legitimate constituent of paint ; and, though it 
contains sulphur, this is not in a form which 
will detrimentally affect white-lead. 

The question of its use, then, resolves itself 
into a matter of fineness, a property of such 
importance and so little regarded, that some 
later allusion must be made to this subject. 


tes may be distinguished from all other 
Bo well by its complete insolubility in even 
the strongest acids. 


Sulphate of Lime. 

Sulphate of lime, either as the mineral 
gypsum or prepared by precipitation, is a 
permanent white of good colour when pure 
which is used as the base of many fillers and 
also in cheap paints. It is much lighter than 
white-lead or barytes, but heavier than zinc 
white. Possessing but poor body when mixed 
with oil, it is very inferior to many other white 
bases. Its solubility in water has often been 
urged against this substance, more in connection 
with its legitimate use in plasters than in 
paints, but, as it is only soluble to the extent 
of one part in 500 parts of water, this is not 
as serious as is often suggested. This substance 
is also sometimes regarded with suspicion, 
because it contains water; but whatever the 
defects of the material may be, this fact is 
not detrimental, unless the paint is likely to 
be subjected to considerable heat, as the water 
forms part of the compound. It may be well 
here to explain the difference between water in 
this state and ordinary moisture. Many sub- 
stances contain water as an essentii! part of 
their composition deprived of which their 
identity may largely disappear, and such 
water does not display the miscible properties 
of free water, which with oil would form an 
emulsion and prevent the paint from drying. 
White-lead also contains combined water 4s 
one of its essential constituent- 


China Clay. 

China clay, or kaolin, is, when carefully 
prepared, a very fine powder of good white 
tint, and is quite permanent: it ba: or 
very little body when mixed with oil. a? 
no doubt owing to its extreme /zhtness ie 
is not much used in paints. excep! in & 
preparation of certain organic plz” 


Chalk. _ 
The most plentiful and ea-'!\ ot 0° ow 
mineral is ordinary chalk, which ' quan’ 
ground, and washed to free | '"' seer 
which are mostly siliceous in ©) 1""'" ag 
chalk is largely used thus jvojsr! under 1s 
name of “ whiting,” or * whitening “ = 
water, as a medium, as, for instance! OTC 
—- it is not an attractive © reais 
il paints, as it is im body, anc oo 
possess the chemiaal stabil y of the previdl 
materials discussed. Mixed with ©. "' rodeo | 
a greyish tinge which pra ‘i! si 
from use as an sdalterent. 


PAINT MEDIA. 
Many different liquid vehi Jes ha oy ( 
searsly pode the peocoary mobility t 


— ressary ) 
sdmit’ the pith of the paint, a 
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‘AVY spar emt the latter, —— by gn 


. has » a en 8 vogue apart 

liv a s j work. 

ly a very wr entification of oils is not always a 
and fre & matter, even when unmixed Pog other 
rant, si ingredic nd it is upon 

is by no rather than on individual px nang that 
‘om ments must be criticised by the 'y user. 
P are few ihe same time, some notion of the characters 
able even oe ry for a suitable oil should be common 
ew which oe to those responsible for paint 
precipita- sation. Oils may be vegetable, animal, 
prepared, F ieee in origin; among the first ~— 
. a gf oils as linseed, Car age seed, poppy, @ 
le body. : i ; amo 8€CO! 
less than wc ol whale oll; and among the last 


naterials. have the of absorbing oxygen 
vble body geet to air, anc being thereby 
absolute averted in solid resin-like substances. These 


certainly pia and naphtha. Certain oils of the 


& quite drying oils, and are alone suitable 
though it . ~~ a ide apart from oils capable of 
m which mpration which are added to enable the 

4 wierial to work under the brush more readily, 
ves itself gi which are known as * thinners.” z j 
ong ~_ There are very few commercial drying oils. 

me 


: jong those that merit mention are linseed, 
Ne py, walnut, and tung oils. The first alone 
a is an extended use, and forms the medium 


iby far the greatest bulk of commercial 

pists. Poppy and walnut oils have a limited 

w chiefly in purely artistic work, while tung 
mineral «Chinese wood oi? finds a limited but extend- 
deg ig we in paint work. Another drying oil— 
en pure te only one of animal origin which finds 
lers and igtimate employment, and that hardly at all 
ter than a this country—is American menhaden oil 
em sine wained from the fish of that name. : 
= mixed ln the case of linseed and most paint oils 
or white vldiieation may be hastened by heati 
on heen ihre use. This, however, is not true of al 
anection tying oils—the rate of drying of tung oil, for 
then in tumple, is not accelerated by heating. 
5 extent Heated or “* boiled ”’ oil, as it is termed, does 
s is not wt produce so elastic a coat on drying as raw 
shetance di, hence it is always desirable to mix a little 
spicion, the latter with the “ boiled” oil for paint 
ver the wrk when the former is used. 
fact is linseed oil ia often adulterated, sometimes 
ikely to wth other vegetable or animal oils such as 
e water wttor-seed or whale oil, but since these are 
be well id driers, and offer only limited financial 
water in iiractions, the adulterant is more frequently 
ny sub- uneral oil—¢.g., paraffin or rosin oils, which are 
part of tap, the latter being an inferior oil obtained 
h their yy the distillation of rosin. Mineral oil adul- 
d such ants and inferior seed and animal oils also 
operties we lighter in weight than even raw linseed oil, 









Tule rosin oil is appreciably heavier. Adultera- 
Wo may, therefore, be detected by ascertaining 
te weight of a given bulk of the oil that is 
% “specific gravity.” If the weight of a 
Bren bulk of water be called 1,000, that of the 
Se bulk of raw linseed oil should be 932 to 
, and that of * boiled ” oil about 945. Such 
Prva ie of course, be made for 
' ticed with ot int ingredients, but 
mea its quality can Rage alone its 
bulk weivht ” can be determined by anyone 
in a moment by the use 
of a float with a long stem 
bearing numbers above and 
below 1,000, at which num- 
ber the float stands in the 
water. The ter the oil 
the deeper will the float 
naturally sink into it, and 
if it does not come to rest 
opposite the numbers re- 
ferred to, for raw and 
“ boiled” oil respectively, 
adulteration may be sur- 
mised, the exact nature of 
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of liquids which have a recognised commercial 


ung or Chinese wood oil has a specific 
gravity of about 949, and is rather less fimpid 
than linseed oil, it dries more quickly than 
raw linseed oil, and is duller when solid. It is 
said to have a tendency to form wrinkles, but 
more experience in its use is required before 
its properties can be fairly assessed. If it is 
heated to the temperature of boiling water for 
two or three days it turns into a jelly, which 
does not again become liquid, which fact forms 
a useful distinguishing property not possessed 
by other oils. 

Water solutions as media for paints include 
solutions of size or gelatine, egg-yolk, albumen, 
lime-water, and the silicates of potash or soda. 
A description of these media would carry this 
discussion too far into the realm of purely 
artistic work to make it admissible here, but 
“ tempora,”’ which in its widest sense includes 
distemper, may be referred to as being applic- 
able to wet surfaces impossible for oil paints, 
and as thus presenting a solution of the ditficulty 
which sometimes arises when wet walls must 
be decorated. Zinc white forms a most excel- 
lent base for tempora work. The surface to be 
painted is first washed over with weak size, 
and then treated with the base (and suitable 
Figmeste) made up in an aqueous solution of 
yolk of egg or albumen (prepared white of egg), 
or, since these media are costly, more usually a 
solution of good quality size. Lead bases and 
pigments must not be used with yolk or white 
of egg since these bodies contain sulphur. 
When dry, the surface may be subsequently 
varnished should further protection be neces- 
sary, and, if this is effected some time after 
painting, it is advisable to sponge the surface 
over first with a little turpentine. 


Thinners and Driers. 


Ordinary paint oils are too viscous to admit 
of suitable working under the brush when 
mixed in proper proportion with the solid 
ingredients, hence some mobile liquid is neces- 
sary in addition. This is known as a thinner, 
vers is usually turpentine (by which what is 
really oil of turpentine is now understood), 
though various substitutes often take its 
place. 

Thinners evaporate when the paint dries, 
and therefore they play no permanent part in 
the composition of the material, but it is im- 
portant that this evaporation should not be 
rapid enough to injure the homogeneity of the 
paint surface, and this forms one objection to 
many bodies which are frequently found in 
thinners at the present day. The amount of 
volatile solvent legitimately added must not 
exceed that actually necessary to render the 
paint workable. An excess will, of course, 
render the paint applicable with reduced labour, 
but it will result in too great an area being 
covered by a given quantity of paint, so that 
more coats will be required to give a satis- 
factory surface. 

Turpentine is obtained from a variety of 

ine-trees by the distillation of the resin 
collected therefrom, common rosin remaining 
behind, from which rosin spirit and rosin oil 
are obtained by the further distillation of this 
residual material. Obtained from various 
sources, turpentine differs somewhat in its 
character, but should have a specific gravity 
(easily ascertained as explained for paint oils) 
of about 867, and a pleasant resinous smell. 
A very useful means of assessing its quality 
is to a drop upon paper, when, on gently 
warming, the whole should evaporate and 
leave no stain in the case of a good sample. — 

The substitutes or additions to turpentine 
are usually benzolene, shale naphtha, paraffin 
oil, rosin spirit, or methylated spirit, which can 
sometimes be detected by comparing the smell 
with that of a known pure sample. These 
additions alter (generally reduce) the specific 

vity, and increase the inflammability of the 
iquid. Rosin spirit, however, sometimes added, 
increases the specific gravity, and has a charac- 
teristic smell which aids its detection. — 

How far substitutes for turpentine are 
admissible and to what extent oq Si must be 

as adulterants has yet to be decided. 
It is possibly true that any not too volatile oil 
which is capable of complete evaporation may 
be fairly used as 4 paint thinner since its 
operation is transient only. Such authorities 
as Hurst and Church by no means condemn 
some of the substitutes referred to, but, if 
admitted, care should be taken that they 
themselves are properly prepared, and are a 
as some may be, contaminated 
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non-drying or brittle residues which will remain 
in the paint. 
Driers. 


The rate at which paint will dry possesses, 
of course, very considerable commercial im- 
portance, and, although it is desirable to allow 
the drying period to be prolonged as much as 
possible, it is in tice usually necessary to 
add a small quantity (4 to 1 per cent.) of some 
compound known as a “ drier '’ which will act 
as a carrier of oxygen, from the air to the oil. 
In the preparation of “ boiled” linseed oil 
driers are usually added as part of the boiling 
process. All liquid films which dry require 
time if they are to turn into tough elastic 
solids, which alone will stand the wear to which 

int is subjected, hence excessive acceleration 
in the drying rate is injurious. 

Most lead compounds induce drying pro- 
perties in drying oils, and many are used for 
the purpose, but, where the presence of lead 
is objectionable, compounds PP prcsarcn ater such 
as the borate form efficient substitutes, and 
may be used in smaller quantities. The more 
thorough the intermixture with the oil the 
smaller the proportion of drier necessary and 
the more even its effect; and this has led to 
the use of organic compounds of lead and 
manganese m from oils or resins, which are 
readily miscible with paint vehicles. The chief 
objections to these compounds lies in their 
tendency to introduce by their decomposition 
undesirable organic substances into the oil. It 
should be noted that the rate of drying does 
not increase with the proportion of driers added 
after a certain onal percentage is reached. 
Driers should always be used sparingly, as in 
excess they are admittedly injurious. 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


. Barrow-in-Furness.—On and after April 1 an 
increase in wages of id. per hour (9jd. to 9id.) 
will be paid to the plasterers in this district. 
Birmingham.—At a special meeting of the 
Midland Centre Conciliation Board, held on 
March 4, an appeal was heard from the brick- 
layers of Birmingham. The point at issue was 
that the operatives complained that an employer 
had engaged paviors to lay blue brick paving on 
the floor of a workshop, and they claimed that 
this work should be done by bricklayers. After 
hearing the evidence from both parties, the 
Board unanimously decided: ‘“‘ That in future 
all brick paving on the floor of a workshop in 
Birmingham shall be bricklayers’ work.”’ 
Burton-on-Trent.—The masters in this dis- 
trict have met the building trade operatives 
with reference to the proposed alteration of 
working rules and an advance in wages. Many 
previous meetings have been held to discuss the 
subject, and the outcome was an offer of the 
employers of id. per hour advance to all trades, 
with the exception of the plumbers, w 
advance would be ld, per hour, conditionally 
upon the counter rules from the employers being 
substantially accepted. The operatives’ deie- 
gates could not see their way to agree, and 
eventually a ballot was taken of the various 
lodges concerned, with the result that the offer 
of the employers was accepted by the setone- 
masons, plumbers, and plasterers. The car- 
nters and joiners, bricklayers, painters, and 
abourers decided to accept the rules, but to 
submit the wages question to the Building 
Trades Conciliation Boards. ’ respective 
rates of pay and the increase which was asked 
for are as follows :—Bricklayers, 8jd. to 9id.; 
carpenters and joiners, 8jd. to 9jd.; stonemasons 
(bankers) 8id. to 9id., (fixers) 9d. to 10d.; 
. to 9id.; painters, Tid. to 8jd.; 
abourers, 5id. to 64d. P ‘ 
Bury.— slaters and tilers have sent in an 
application for an advance in wages of ld. per 
hour (9d, to 10d.) from May 1, 1914. A notice 
has also been given by the stonemesons demand- 
ing an advance of 1d. per hour (10d. to 11d.) as 
from May 1, 1914, and various ~lterations to the 
worki e E 
Chorley.—The plumbers are demanding an 
advance of id. per hour (9d. to 9id.), with pro- 
new rules. The painters are eo for 
an advance of ld. per Le wd (9d. to 10d.), the 
stonemasons for an advance of ld, per hour 
(9jd. to 10id.). 
te.—His Honour be H. Y, pears 
K.C., the arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade to consider matters in dispute between 
the master and operative painters, has 
his award. Judge Stanger, having heard 
parties, raised the of the painters from 8d. 
to 8id. per hour, made other alterations in 


el 


the working rules. 
greeted an inc 
Bid. to 9d.) 


Lond he invitations to the oon 
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the Lendon Master Builders’ Associatio 
of jos oe vee Ey 
yesterday et 
considered 


at @ meeting is morning, ‘and and the ihiewing 
ae — passed—‘ cae this 
pe gh eggnod 1 La ofthe National F 


10th instant. 


the 
Reindier, the Joint y Th 8 of the » National 
of Conciljation, eccompan a r 
-— <a the reasons of the L.M.B. A. refusal 
icles" I am instructed to explain that the 
chiasiions of my Council arise, inter alia in con- 
sequence of information received that the invi- 
tations have been extended to, amongst others. 
furniture tedea, French poli lishers, smiths end 
d ship inters, elec- 
etc. y Council is 
to meet in conference in conjunction 
nit the Netional not of Conciliation only the 
trades involved in the present building dispute 
in London, viz., carpenters and joiners (two 
societies). plumbers (two societies), plasterers, 
stonemasons, bricklayers, mill sawyers, «mi 
and fitters, engine and crane drivers, and 
united builders’ labourers, on has being Fa trades 
with whom this Association, or have 
working i agreements. E* rogurd to the 
reference of the poems ay of National 
i. the five members of my Council who 
pave beew inted to wa are as follows :— 
W. Shepherd, E. aa eo: F. Higgs, 
rr L. ae, and F. G. Riek 
amigmentation of the number of operatives, my 
Council presumes the members 
appointed from the Operative Unions ne aflcted 
in accordance with the last clause in the resol 
tion of the Hstiogel Bag omg — 
naw a » 8. Depree, 
L.M.B Fe 8 of 
om oar Executive Council of the wae inst. 
was as follows:—‘ That in reference to the 
present dispute in the London district, it is 
resolved that before any definite action is taken 
by the National Federation, the Council of the 
London Master Builders’ Association and two 
members of each of the Londo ches of the 
trade unions involved be invited to meet the 
National Building Trades Conciliation Board in 
conference for purpose of considering and 
sug ting some satisfactory means of eocuring 
nourable observance of trade agreements 
oe, further, this Council is of opinion that the 
Board should invite to sit with it resenta- 
tives of the headquarters of the rative 
Uniesio affected | who are not already represented 
m the Board.’ The objection of the London 
A Builders’ Association was considered by 
the Board, and eventually an understanding was 
arrived at which tly met its objections, 
and on March 17 the conference p with 
all parties present. he conference opened = 
Kingsway Hall at 10.30 a.m., an 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, after tea. The 
meeting terminated at 10.15 p.m., when an 
official statement was issued as follows :—‘‘ The 
Lon ispute. The conference convened by 
the Hations! Board of Conciliation, which was 
augmented - h- gy representation for 
occasion, too ace today, when the 
made the following recommendation to the 
respective parties—(1) That in the opinion of 
he entering into a direct 
M.B.A. and the head 


be rigidly enforced, and the head executives of 
the various t unions concerned undertaking 
under agreement that unless such ru are 
observed the head executives will not counten- 
once any a will i sonatite 
and will coun 
euch undertaking shall be deemed a wDwrticient 
guarantee for their observance. (2) It is further 
suggested that London come under the ilia- 
tion Scheme. On euggestion of the Chair- 
man, the London representatives on the Board 
did not vote on the resolution, and it was pect 
hat they should remain neutral. he next 
—— ao rt * 
smendelten, a whic necessary, a urther 
the Board will be held. 
Nottingham, — The carpenters ~% joiners in 
this district will receive an increase in wages 
of 4d. per hour (94d. to 10d.) as from April 1. 


Oldham. oot aSout notices for alterations 
in working rules mn received from the 
operatives in this yng —Bricklayers for an 
advance of id oe hour (10}d. to 114d.) as from 
May 1, 1914; mters and joiners for an 
advance of 1d. oor our (10d. to 11d.), and other 
alterations; stonemasons for an sdvance 9 of 4d. 

La A (10d. to 104d. ) as from Ma: 
advance of 1id. 
end ther aeerstens 
on adyance of 1 fy ‘_hour Gia 

ers’ a hdl per ne (7d .. oa.) 
ne navvies are no organi u r the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers, and are asking for an advance of id. 
per cae ‘(6id. ty 7d.) and a code of working 





hee advance i ages 
hour (id. to 914) hes been “eran fea to The 
joiners as from arch 1 
wages of the stonemasons will be increased 
gia a aes 
‘orcester.— ng ad 
are notified to take on vances ?. “Car. 
bri meklayers eee Ne i bd: noe ee 
bourers from 64d. . 46 8d. per hour. on 
Weer ela to 84) will bee aid (0 'the brie ick 
r wi 
in this district on and oder April 1. i: layers 


THE BUILDER. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


Tue Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the follow- 
ing a under the London Building 
Acts, 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Strand.—Iron and glass hood over the 
7 to No. 52, Jermynetreet (Harrods, 

td.) 

Wandsworth.—Houses in Burntwood-lane, 

Herondaleavenue, and Loxley-road, Wands- 

— (Messrs. Holloway Brothers (London), 
) 

ena —Wooden bay-windows to eight 
houses on the western side of Footscray-road, 
Eltham “(Messrs Pepler & Allen for the New 
Eltham Ltd.). 

Width of Way. 

Islington, East.—Building at the rear of 
No. 122, Mildmay-road, ington (Mr. C. C. 
Cooper). 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Pe se be —Building upon a site abutting upon 

way, ae oa Keeley-stroet, 
Hol rm (Mess & T. “a 7 for the 
General Electric Company, Lt 

Marylebone, East.—A ee at No. 14, 
York-terrace, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Clarke & 
Bracey for Messrs. Dickie & Scott). 

Marylebone, West.—Building at No. 27, 
Grove End-road, St. Seaslabeak (Messrs. A. H. 
Paine & Son for Mr. J. H. Roberts). 

Wandsworth.—Addition at Gate Lodge, 
Priory-lane, Roehampton (Messrs. W. Adkins & 


Son). 


Width of Way, Pro jections, and Construction. 

Hoxton. Tie iron structure over the 
public way of Merritt’s-buildin Worship- 
street, Shoreditch, and connecting Block locks of the 
premises of the Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd. 
(Messrs. Gale, Durlacher, & Emmett for the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd.). 

Space at Rear. 

Islington, North.—Ten houses on the northern 
and eastern sides of Fitzwarren-gardens, Isling- 
ton (Edmondsons, Ltd.). 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Hozxton.—Omission of a para to a party 
wall at No. 1, Hoxton-square, Hoxton (Messrs. 
oe a 

trand.— ° ilding u 
the site of Nos. 162 pha 164, Wasdencciessh, 
having a slope of 75 degrees (Mesers. W. Wood- 
ward & Sons). 

Formation of Streets. 

Kensington, North.—Laying-out of a new 
street for carri in connection with the 
erection ‘of blocks of buildings a a site on 
the northern side of Edinburgh-road, Kensing- 
ton (Great Western Railway ). 

Cubical Extent. 

Paddington, South.—Deviation from the plan 
approved for additional cubical extent in 
> ape of the Froud —e Messrs. se Poaconaa. 

Queen’s- water esers 
Belcher, R.A.., oases). ' 

St. Pag Hanover square —Additional 
cubical extent in respect of alterations at Nos. 
pol Bn 3 Fe Oxford-street, to abut also upon 
cay a and Balderton-street (Messrs. 
} On Eli & Clark for Messrs. Selfridge & 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these liste care is taken to ensure the 
acouracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are — qoerered by ie 
loca} authorities, ‘‘ proposed at the 
time of publication, have been ‘cine ly com- 
menced. Abbreviationa:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. ‘for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee: L.G.B. for Local 
Government ~ Board; ‘B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
| see Borough ©; Youncil; and P.C. he Parish 





Aserpeen.—-The Provincial Committee A, * 


Training of Teachers pro 
id wtete teane purchesing 


hae (Darchaond 


.—Messrs. R 
plan “re new aye ge Good cre 


"hichem.—The .G.B. h 
wing of £998 by the UDC. tor 








* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
on page 370. ete 
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housing schem 
ees netructed to a and 
ee repare 
cat work 


kcided toa 
to prepare Dians for alterations s 
ne has presented 


‘SG & comn 
to consider a bu iittee hag 


ate scheme. 
road, Mo: D.C. :—Two 
=e Morthi. oe Brewer, 
additio ns, 18, 
Charlie. 


Re 
pan oe OO. Saunders ea 


nasium, go road Mr Will lar 
. liam 4H 
Wa arner; fe este ange-road, Mr. (, J 
ker. 






» Crescent, Mr. J. E 


erts 
a wareepor to the Peete 


cil, and h e to erect, 
they are ave, to, be “built in big poenye te 


= ng ve, and she building blocks of not 


alternately advanced and retreated in the h ws 
Opes 
mgnotowous, with a Ps0 which grows 
ome, lans passed U s ] 
to 196, 5, Broadway, Bexley Heath, for it Monk, 
submitted yy. ‘ carmen ; new branch 
mein ziey “Heath, for the "Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative nee submitted by Mr. A. H 
Durnford; altere to “The Eagle” beer. 
house, BR ag Bexley Heath, for Messrs, J. 
Lovibond & mena, 3 Ad., aubmitted by Mr. Alfred 
ed, Brampton- roud, Bexley 
Heath, tor ze. C. Lambeth, submitted by Mr. 
Ww. Butler; pipe phere. Park View-road, 
Welling, fo at, Mr. J. E. Morgan, submitted by Mr. 
w. sani wee to Belvedere 
Ville, Ope mrad for Mr. L. Thorpe, submitted 
by tis, B ‘ Midmore; npr of 295, Broad- 
th, for underland, eub- 
aan root a 
C. :—Two 
houses in ‘avistock-street for Mr. J. Hil; a house 
in the same street for Mr. Sillars; house in the 
same street for Mr. Wright; a villa in the 
Whaddon- roed for the Cottage Homes Syndicate; 
two houses for Mr. Yorrel] on the Leon Avenue 
Estate; eleven cottages in the Park Hotel 
Estate for Mr. Yirrell; ond house and shop on the 
< + -\*, *) _ ree 
lac —A L.G.B. uiry has been he 

into the slonhten of the sgn to borrow £2,700 

for the enlargement of Cocker-street baths. 
Braintree.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
relative to the application of the R.D.C. for 
sanction borrow £1,000 for the erection of 
dwellings near the water tower on the High 

Garrett- 

Bristol.—The T.C. have decided to provide a 
municipal lodging-house for women in King- 
nquare at @ — <s of £2,000 and extend the muni- 


ora lor men at an outlay of 
& 516. dat oe Dock is to be leased 

ge & Co. for an exten- 
» of Ke Fag wor s and the erection of an 
office, and to Magese. we Borthwick & Co. for the 


T.C. :—Messrs. 

’s additions to Woodcote, 

Ter ndon lane A. J. Bort oot: soneny 

n ;: . Unricke 
The Gotan, London-road. 

ely Tent, —The T.C. are selling land to 

the Birmingham Waggon Company es 4 site fo 
awe works, 


annock.—Plans Cannock. for TDe C. :—House, 
Lloyd tect, for a, a ig Pnacle: 


house, Beec .. 
. Beech — a ag ue r aah creel 
two houses, N: -8 Bridgtown, for Mr. T. 
Pearson; two houses Green-road, for Mr. 
» ©. ff; and two houses, Huntington 
terrace- for Mr. H. Darrall. 
hy, —A new mean Sto built by th 
Ce Castien at a cost of £1 00. ebuildin 


— Plans 
slaughter-h< 161, High-street, for Mr. 
; six houses, Ewart-road 
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Preenall & Sons: bung. ag a ae 377 Mr 
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Ww. ; otable ond cart shed, Hook-road 

le and tone. Union 


;_ stab! 
a Hales ; bungalow, 
Chirk. --P my “have been «pproved for t 
Lord Howard de 


Wal ike} twa 
m land adjoining the Station-ros 
Coalville —Plans passed by U.D.C ie 
houses, Highfield-street, Coa]: '\°. for i ir a 
ouse, London-road, Coalville, for 
Jamie; house, Meadow-lane. Coalvilie, 
G, Fern; seven houses, Her itage-To0d, 
wick, for Mr. A. Vesty; pro posed 3 an 
Conservative Club, Hugg Pe es ts 


lane pegeed 
road Moseley, fo for Me. F. y. W. Gibson. and ho 
bp EM jin F D C. have SS 
siotpeeiae byes GB. ior power © ting 
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ball ne BI hed: trict ¥ th electri 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


in the Building Trade in the 
every endeavour is 
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The mason‘s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually jd. per hour extra. 


four houses at Brunstane-road, Joppa, and to 
Messrs. James Waldie & Sons for cotiages, etc., 
at_the ~—y off Haymarket-terrace. 
lans paseed :—Two sem) doteshed 
ah Coutboqad for the 
& py Cae at 31, i. High 


poe mit the Old Crown mM Wind. lane, 


alte 
, Little Heath “bole 
road, for ~~ 7 Hackett ; 
idge. 


~~ rere ss sacted by UDC. for house 
ots in Ceananght-evenes for Mrs. K. 


mn Bi Ninian 
a apie - that church 
wi Bg ghd at Titwood ood Park; Messrs. a 


> Golvend cteest: Mr. 
of pestatoun. be form form streets, lanes 
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administrative block, including bedrooms and 
for the nurses, to the B.G. The cost 

wig be SUBS. Ane peans Gop te be sonsitened. 
—The of - in Court have 
peseed vii plans gaz on cot in Oe rg reet 


Haleso Garde B.D Cc, bs 7 plans for 

“s Isberal Ci eh ok Hil to expend SAD on 
ee e ropose on 

the widening and apes of Hove-s 
the tho fare quauing from Gackville road te to 
the sea. is includes S20 to be pale te fhe 
Mirage , gad Company for the rebuilding 

Hythe. At the last meeting of the T.C. the 
scheme for the new concert hall, which it is 
proposed to erect at a cost of £4,000, was con- 
sidered. Prizes of £50, £25, and £10 are to be 
offered in competition for —¥ 


Lanchester. me j passed plans 
submitted by . Caenee T. Wilson, penth hmong 
of Blackhil reconstruction of the 


remises of the 5 Kyo Inn, nesr Annfield 

iain, for Messrs. W. B. Reid & Co., of New- 
Cae 

Linthwaite.—Plans passed for lock-up chow at 
parent cteent, Milmsbridge, for Mr. H. 

orelail 

Mansfield.—The L.G.B. have condngted an 
inquiry into an captecticn by the T.C. for 
sanction to a loan of £5,000 to build a hospital. 

Midsomer me Kgs Ke U.D.C, have 
plans for additions to Bains House, Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse, for the Downside Abbey authori- 
ties, and for two cottages on the Old Fosse-lane, 
Welton, for the Duc Duchy of Cornwall. 

Mossley.—Messrs. Bottomley & Sone, toners. 


of Mossley, have decided to the Union 
Mill, whic hich was Gavteaved by —- some time 
0. intend to rebuild part of the old mill 


ofa inal 

"Newvort, Shropelgrs tad Boughey has lef 
ew re.—. y ughey t 

£5,000 to build a hospital. 

Osborne. se is inten ed to ——- the Royal 
Naval Col sum of 02,000 is to be 
= part hich will be Mee to improving 

the existi accommodation, and part to the 


3. 
Reigate.— Plans by_ _R.D.C. :—House, 
Waterhouse-lane. wood, Mr Charies Fitch, 
Kingpwood ; house, Hooley Bottom, Merstham, 
Mr. A. Stephney ; nome and engine-house. 
Buckland I ane, Kingswood, Sutton District 
ater 


Richmond Boones, —Plans passed by T.C 
Mesers. Jarman & Co. alterations to Vescndeh 
Rome, Richmond Green; Messrs. Jarman & 

, alterations to 72, Hill- Hill rise Mr. C. Ashworth. 
— conserva . Queen’s- ronal. 

Rochester.— mee panned i Two houses for St. 
Margaret-street for Mr. W. Edmonds; two 
houses, Jersey-road, Strood fate. for Mr. F. 
Holmes; and six jrouses Ethelbert-road, St. 

H. “te 


Margaret, = Mr. J. 

Rothes.—Plans passed ite byre and siraw 
shed in a street y Hari Paterson. 

Rothesay.— Rothesa ~ Tg Trust have asked 
Mr. J. B. Brodie, OF p- So pespage a ——— plan 
and estimate on ug gested 
in 1905 Captain oe Williamson’ :- pro- 
viding hesay Pier buildings with un overhead 
promenade. 

Rynton.—Plans approved for the- Stella Coal 
Compan pany for ta the erection of thirty-two houses at 
Greensi U.D have decided to take 
preliminary steps towards the erection of twenty- 
five houses for the wo g ses. 

wore dgeworth. —sne | a, 6 a i, in Re 

for Mr. 


wach road th.—It pres te re a ae wing 
to the Victoria, Ci Cottage pesged for 

Skegness.—P or a new picture 
palace for Mr. Wied? Clon Clements, which will cost 


in the neighbourhood of £5,000, od for the Earl 
of oe th beach café an ops. 

8 for LX to Messrs. 
Horlick's 


factory. 
.—The L.G.B. have held +  saairy 
with reference to the applications of 

for sanction to borrow a = = the ~ of 
shelters on the By SS uy and South. 
church : extension of the 
baths ouneanienann tng . at Pier-hill-buildings; 
£300 for the provision of a concert platform and 
alterations at Pier-hill conpert enclosure; and 
£250 for the construction of a bridge over the 


palding.—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have made a grant of £400 nog ol wg “ae for 


the buildi f @ new vicarage h As soon 
as @ cuitab “site can be obtained - the building 
commenced. 


will be 
"Stafford. —The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into an application by T.C. for sanction to 
my ot 213" for gasworks’ extension 
tockton.— by U.D.C. :—Estate 
ng fm — Glebe ) Matahe, 8 
glen sixteen houses by Mess Watson 
Bros. : ny indsor- pen, ona eight Conese by Mr. 


Swadlincote i presented by, pine 

Michael for two houses in Sunnyside, Newhall, 
Swindon.—Plans | C.:—Mr, T 
o houses a 3 Bi 


“es 


Messrs 
North Wilts 'B Messrs. 
gave ps 2 ft 38 = essre, J. 
Gu Co., Tn aac sae ae 


_ "and oP x 
a = eurveyor Sis set 


i ia tenders 


5 Frahm licensing 
octet a licence for a new to Ce 


en 


on | sn lltoren 
ane eet’: eae 
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eee ee en 
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Village by the Tredegar Iron and 
; i nA Fe £4 
er lane by D.C, :—Ship- 

° co at High Newton, for Messrs. Banke & 
Fulton, 

U0 for two 
h been . Plans for eight cottages 
by the Gusvever ve all approved by 
tion of 

ius Slaay bee 


at ‘ 
Coa Tre bul . Webb is the archi- 
"a laces ; alterations 
pa cottages and a 
warehouse Mr. whottom at Roby Mil! 
Warti B.G. have approved of the 
viene of then We & Segar Owen for the erec- 
and boa i 
in Stokesley- 


euenatioce- tye 
Wilmslow.— Plans passed by U.D.C. :—New 
remises in Grove-street see te Sanenes ter and 


jverposl Distatet Merc 
Histios tn Eipwthere H 


into 
for tl baths. 
Wishaw.—The T.C., in looking out for suitable 
ground on which to erect houses for the wopking 
classes, have selected provisionally the local go 
course, and have approached the superior to 
ascertain the terms and conditions on which 
10 or 20 acres of the ground could be obtained. 
. Withnell.—Plans for additions to four houses 
in Railway-road, nseall, for Mr. W. Holden, 
approved. 

oking.-The U.D.C, are applying for a loan 
to acquire land on which to erect twenty-four 


ses. 

Woodford.—The U.D.C. have decided t ] 
to the L.G.B. for sanction to the following 
loans :—£11,329, for works of surface reconstruc- 
tion of main roads. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, HENDON, N.W. 

A new chancel, nave, and aisle is being 
built at Hemdon Parish Church. The architect 
is Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.1.B.A., Well-walk, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


L.C.C. SCHOOL, WHITECHAPEL. 

A large elementary and blind school is in 
course of erection in Vallance-road, White- 
chapel. The architect is Mr. W. E. Riley, 
F.R.I.B.A., Superintending Architect of the 
London County Council, and the general con- 

: : ns, South- 

-C._ Accommodation will be provided 

for about 1,500 elementary and forty blind 
scholars. 4 


SHOWROOMS, ETC., CARNABY-STREET, wW. 
Showrooms, offices, etc., are in course of 
erection in Carnaby-street, Golden-square, ad- 
oining the premises of the St. James’s and 
all Mall Electric Light Company, Ltd. The 
architects are Messrs. ‘Taperell & Haase, John. 
street, Adelphi, W.C., and the general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son 
Finsbury-cireus, E.C. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, £.C. 

The premises of the Church Missionary 
Society, Salisbury-square, E.C., are being = 
tended under the architectural guidance of 
Messrs. Seth-Smith & Monro, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, W.C. The new building will be in 
Primrose-hill and Hanging Sword-alley, where, 
it will be remembered, was Blood Bow! House. 
the cellar of which is shown in one of Hogarth’s 

Industry and Idleness” series. Hanging 
Sword-alle was drawn upon also by Dickens 
in ““A Tale of Two Cities” for the residence 
of the Crunchers. Beyond an old leaden cistern 
and some panelling, little of architectural 
interest was discovered during the demoli- 
tion. The general contractors are Messrs. 
omg A Brothers, Westminster Bridge, S.W. : 
the steelwork will be by Messrs, Drew-Bea 
Perks, & Co., Ltd., Battersea; and the lifts 
will be by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
Falesostt-eee 8.E. new building will 

used as 0 , ete., by the staff of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


<< FACTORY, KINGSLAND-ROAD, N.E. 
A factory has just been completed in the 
Kingsland-road, NE. for Naas, Freshwater 
& Co. The architects were Messrs. Boreham, 
Son, & Gladding, Finsbury-pavement, E.C., 
and the general contractors were Mesars. W. J 
Fryer & Co., Ltd., Harrow-road, W. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. Rushworth, 
Architect to the Durham Education Committee, 
Boyle’s latest patent “‘air-pump” ventilators 
have. been applied to Dean Schools, 
‘The  Beightaide 

i ide Foundry and Engincering 
Compaiigs abe ioes just secured two large 
contracts in tion to the various works that 
are at present being handled by them. One is 
for the e en ring plant at the 
Devonshire ospital, xton, including steam 
boilers with forced draught. mechanical stokers, 


The Park c 
Hanwell, are bei 
warm-air ventila 


Roome Co., Crown Works, U 
Hackney, under the supervision of 
Lovegrove & Papworth. 


—_——_ 
> gs 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
i Buildings. 


Delhi 

Mr. Bennett-Goldney asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India if he would ascer- 
tain whether the architect appointed by the 
Government to advise with a Co tee as to 
the planning of the new Delhi has sent in 
a further ; whether his suggestions 
would be made public and his drawings ex- 
hibited in the House; and whether the designs 





of the new Delhi wae to be given 
part of the work without competition. 

Mr. G. Roberts replied that the Secretary 
of State was not aware that any important 
alteration in the planning of the new Delhi 
was proposed, but he would make inquiries 
on the matter. The two selected architects 
had been commissioned to prepare conjointly 
designs for Government House and two secre- 
tariat blocks, and there would be no com- 
petition with respect to these buildingg, 


British Museum. 

Mr. Bennett-Goldney asked, on Tuesday, in 
the House of Commons, w the plans and 
drawings for the new buildings of the British 
Museum were thrown open to public com- 
petition, and, if not, who it was that chose 
the particular architect rr 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the plans 
and drawings were not thrown open to public 
competition. The architect was selected by the 
Government in 1904, from a panel of six archi- 
tecta, nominated by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Answering a further question, Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn said it was considered desirable 
to place the heating unite in the walls of the 
upper main gallery; but this did not detract 
in any way from the usefulness of the gallery. 
Slight stains had appeared, but it was hoped 
that, when ventilating system was in 
action, the cause would disappear. 

Housing in Rochdale. 

In the House of Commons Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention had 
been called to the recent reports published by 
the Medical Officer of Health of le, in 
which it was stated that there were 5,482 not- 

h houses in Rochdale, of which 3,470 
were -to-back ; whether he was aware that 
Manchester had got rid of over 5,000 back-to- 
back houses in the last six and Salford 
had reduced the number of euch houses from 
2,525 to 73; if he would give any reason 
why similar action had not been taken at 
Rochdale; and if the Local Government Board 

ge to take any 8 in the matter. 

r. Herbert Lewis replied that the President 
of the Local Government Board is in communi- 
cation with the Town Council on the matter. 

New Railway Offices. 

A Select Committee of the House. of 
Commons hag passed the preamble of the Bill 
of the London Electric i } 
which au that company to acquire land 
in the Broadway, Westminster, for the erection 
of new offices. 


HE LATE MB. RP. CASPERATA. 
The gg of the late Mr. Redmond Parker 


, , 


-seven years, is of the 
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PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUsLisnep.* 
28,642 of 1912.—Car! Heinrich Schol 
facture of labs, bloc! 
boards, and 


* beied Manu- 
5 DOCKS, ricks, slates, 
like fr. n blast fray as slag 


: a 1913.—Willian. Ernest Putman and 


waden : Apparatus fo: ) % 
ing water-mains and the like ee 
i ~of-- 1913.—Edward -Gharles Robert 
Marks (Alexander Anderson Scott): Methods 


the burning and like treat. 


meént of bricks. 

4,620 of 1913. re Henry Thomas: 
Fastener or hiolder for sliding windows. 

4,679 of 1913.—Charles William Zerenner: 
Manufacture of fireproof composition and the 
production therefrom of artificial marble. 
slabs, blocks, or the like 

5,208 of 1913.—Horatio Nelson Barnes and 
E.. Pollard & Co., Ltd.: Draught and dust 
excluding means for doors, windows, show- 

cabinets, and the hike. 

172 of 1913.—Frederick William Jones and 
Alfred Clark: Soreening apparatus and the 
like for the treatment of sewage and other 


rere, 
6,471 of 1913.—George Calvert : Non-slipping 
stair-treads and the like. 

12,209 of 1913.—Henry Watts Ellis: Dust 
shields for corners of stairs and the like. 

12,333 of 1913.—Fridolin Weber: Hinges for 
doors, windows, and the like 

eS 1913.—Cipriano Salvatierra-Iriarte : 


Armoured concrete columns 

19,947 of 1913.—Carl Tuchscherer: Construc- 
tion of brick and like walls. 

20,815 of 1913.—William Lemuel! McFarland : 
Concrete mixers and spreaders for laying down 
continuous paving and the like. 

22,409 of 1913.—Philipp Gelius: Method of 
constructing foundations or the like. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


21,269. of 1912—Dr. Fritz Edlen_ von 
Emperger: Reinforced concrete construction. 

In compression members of buildings and 
other structures of the kind consisting of 4 
solid or hollow cast-iron core surrounded by 
concrete, which is reinforced by wire spirals or 
hoops; the pitch of the spirals or hoops is about 
equal to the thickness of concrete from the core 
to the spirals. A column section is shows 


21,269 of 1912. 


a pre 
having a round core 1, but any shape of -_ 
may . In an arched bridge 


the section at B B may be as shown may be 
or ¢. A two or three hinced * half-round 
similarly reinforced by mes °f oor 8 at 
cast-iron tubes; ¢ is a girce'. the s¢ 

F F being as d or e. 


-_— os 


THE LONDON VAN HORSE PARADE 


Sox jety has 


_ The London Van Horse 9 parse much 


issued its annual Report, which © 
valuable information about the © 


for receiving ents ie on 5 
March ‘1. "The offices of the Soi 
2, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, VW. 
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Tennis Court at Moreton Morrell, Warwickshire. 


4 MODERN TENNIS COURT. 


tur length of the modern tennis court is 
# i between the battery walls, and the 
ruth is 32 ft. The net is 5 ft. high at each 
ai and 3 ft. in the middle, The four outer 
nls are about 30 ft. high, and the inner walls 
athwe sides of the court, covered with sloping 
mis, are 7 ft. 2 in. high. The courts at 
juen's Club, West Kensington, are generally 
xepted as the model courts at the present 
im, but there are other good examples in 
ladon at Lord's Cricket Club and at Prince's 
ib. Among the best-known in the country 
m those at Crabbet Park, Sussex (the 
in. Neville F. Lytton); Sea Court, Hayling 
land (Mr. John F. Marshall); Canford 
(wor, Dorsetshire (Lord Wimborne); Suffolk 
lowe, Newmarket, and Hardwick, Oxford (the 
ie Sir C. D. Rose); Petworth House, Sussex 
lord Leconfield) ; Jesmond Dene, Newcastle- 
alyne (Sir Andrew Noble) ; Moreton Morrell, 
Tuwickshire (Mr. C. T. Garland); Cheveley 
urt, Newmarket (the late Colonel H. 
iCaimont); Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
tes; and the Manchester Tennis and Racquet 
ln the building or restoration of nearly 
mry tennis court in England, as well as in 
\ew York, Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere in 
inerica, Mr. Joseph Bickley, of Lillie-road, 
Vet Brompton, has been engaged, and to his 
iluical experience are due many of the qualities 
speed and accuracy peanenel by the modern 
warts. His experiments with materials for 
hors, walls, roofs, ete., have been considerable. 
b order to render the walls of the necessary 
wk-slate blackness, manganese black is mixed 
"a supertine Portland cement, and great care 
* exercised so that the surface shall not spoil 
% pace or ruin the balls, 
lo Mr. Bickley is due also many improve- 
wats in the courts fur squash racquets, a form 
“ Nereation which is growing rapidly in 
mpularity. The white Portland cement for 
% walls of “ squash” courts is obtained in 
say cases through Messrs. Wm. Cubitt & Co., 
* Uray’s Inn-road, from the Sandusky Port- 
= Cement Company, U.S.A. These white 
* are necessary owing to t i 
loving after dark with’ the ‘aid of slostes 
i, A total of 800 candle-power is given b 
sixteen 50-c.p. lamps, which are fixed high 
“tof the way overhead, Black balls are used. 


— 
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OBITUARY. 


The deati in — a 

Cath « r.Charles P. Ayres took 
yond on Tuesday evening from heart oe 
ms aa oat, aaa ern o e 
ee: the vrection of mony ponte ings, 








mentary schools in the 
1 in 
wn the offices of the Calne Valley Water- 


LAW REPORTS. 


Court os APPEAL. 
(Before the Master or tue Rows and Lords 
Justices Buckiey and PHILLIMoR:.) 


Discovery of Mislaid Will Leads to Important 
Litigation : 
Hewson and Another v. Shelley and Others. 


JvupGment was delivered in this case on the 
14th inst. upon the defendants’ appeal from 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury, the case 
raising a question of great public importance, 
and particularly to investors purchasing pro- 
perty from an administrator acting in pu 
suance of letters of administration granted 
upon the supposition of an intestacy, but which 
were subsequently revoked upon the discovery 
of a mislaid will made five years before the 
grant. 

The facts were these:—The plaintiffs. the 
executors under the will of the late Capt 
George Francis Hewson, who died in January, 
1899, without issue, but leaving a widow, 
brought the action against the defendant, Sir 
John Shelley, and his mortgagees, to set aside 
the sale of certain freehold property known 
as Ovington Glebe, Southampton, which Sir 
John Shelley had purchased from the widow 
of Capt. Hewson for £3,500, she selling as 
adminietratrix of her husband’s estate (of 
which the estate in question formed part) under 
letters of administration granted to the widow 
on June 13, 1899, it then being believed that 
her husband had died intestate. Of the pro- 
ceeds, one-third was invested as dower for the 
widow and the remainder divided among the 
co-heiresses of the deceased. Upon the death 
of the widow, however, in September, 1911, 
her executors, in looking through her papers, 
discovered in an envelope between the backs 
and shelves of some pigeon-holes of an old 
writing<esk a will of Cant. Hewson. dated 
April 24, 1894, by which the testator left his 
property to his widow for life, and after her 
death to his cousin, whom he enjoined “to 
hold Ovington Glebe as an heirloom, and on 
no account to sell it; but should such occur, 
then the proceeds were to be equally divided 
among certain-named persons. On February 9, 
1912. the letters of administration granted to 

teatator’s widow were revoked, and probate 
of the will granted to the present plaintiffs, 
the executors of the will, who brought the 
action for the purpose of setting aside the sale 
of Ovington Glebe to Sir John Shelley. Sir 
John, and the mortgagees to whom Sir John 
had mortgaged the property after the sale, 
contended that the sale was bond fide, and took 
place in due course of administration, and, 
therefore, could not now be set aside. 

Mr. Justice Astbury ry po the law gra 
hough it was a case of extreme 1 
Sir exe "Shelley. the plaintiffs were entitled 
to succeed, and he acoondinaly entered io 

‘or them for recdvery of possession of the 
funds _ question, they undertaking to _ 
over the dower fund in exchange for the title 
deeds He also directed that an account should 
he taken of the remts and profits received by 
the defendant= since the death of the widow, 
and ordered the defendants to pay the coxts 
af the action. From the decision the de- 


onda J : ‘ 
fi ieee af, the Rolls. in giving judg- 


cor said that the appeal raised a questio 


369 


of great im as to the ration of 
letters of administratioa granted by the Pro- 
bate Division of the High Court, on the 
assumption that there was no will, to the 
widow of the deceased, whereas afterwards a 
will of her husband had been discovered, which 
had been admitted to probate and the letters 
of administration granted to the widow 
revoked. Mr. Justice Astbury had held that 
the title of the executors mentioned in the wil! 
(the plaintiffs in the action) related back to 
the date when the will was made, and that al! 
matters and things done by the administratrix 
were void and of no effect. It was not disputed 
that there had been absolute good faith by al! 
parties concerned. Having stated the facts, 
uis Lordship said that, in his opinion, the 
decisions in the cases of Graysbrook v. Fox 
(decided in 1560), Abram +. Cunningham, and 
Ellis v. Ellis, which Mr. Justice Astbury had 
followed, were no longer law. He (the Master 
of the Rolls) held that, in the circumstances, 
the widow of Capt. Hewson could convey the 
estate to Sir John Shelley, inasmuch as the 
grant of the letters of administration to the 
widow was a4 judicial act, and Sir John 
Shelley, in the circumstances, must be held to 
be a bond-fide purchaser of the estate for value 
without notice, and, therefore, he acquired « 
good title to the estate as against the executors 
under the will. He was of opinion, therefore, 
that the judgment of Mr. Justice Astbury 
ought to be discharged and appeal allowed. 

Lord Justice Buckley, in concurring, said he 
was of opinion, in ciroumstances, that the 
property passed to Sir John Shelley under 
the letters of administration. His Lordship 
said that if the decision of Mr. Justice Astbury 
was right, nobody hereafter could safely take 
@ conveyance from the legal personal repre- 
sentative of a deceased person under an 
intestacy. 

Lord Justice Phillimore also delivered judz- 
ment to the same effect. and the appeal was 
accordingly allowed, with costs. 

Mr. Micklem, K.C., Mr. W. M. Hunt, and 
Mr. Preston, instructed by Messrs. Withall & 
Withall, appeared for the appellants: and Mr 
Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Arnold Herbert. K.C., 
instructed by Messrs. Hedges & Davis, for the 
respondents. 


Kine’s Bencn Division: Drvisiona, Courr 
(Before Justices CHANNELL, ScRUTTON, and 
BalLHAcue.) 

Question of Building Notice. 

AN important decision has lately been given 
with reference to the necessity of giving notice 
of the proposed erection of new school 
buildings erected under the authority of 
the London County Council. The appeal 
arose under the following ofrcumsatances :— 
Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., builders 
and contractors, who were under contract to 
erect certain new schools for the London 
County Council, were prosecuted at the 
instance of the District Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, for having failed to give proper 
notice to Mr. Dicksee, a District Surveyor, in 
acdordance with the London Building Act 
The magistrate refused to accept the defence 
that the Education Act, 1911, exempted the 
builders from giving notice, and convicted, 
stating a case for the High Court. Mr 
Danckwerts, K.C., arguing against the con- 
viction, said that the question wae whether 
or no the London County Council, as the educa- 
tion authority for London, were obliged to 
give a notice under sect. 145 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, before starting the erection 
of a new school. That question, said Counsel. 
depended not only upon the interpretation of 
eect. 145, but also upon that of sect. 3 of the 

Education Act, 1911. 

This latter section, Counsel argued, exempted 
the London County Council or their contractors 
from, inter alia, giving any notice. provided 
the schools were erected in accordance with 
the regulations of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Justice Channel] raised the question as 
to whether the Act of 1911 took away from 
the District Surveyor the right to inspect the 
building whilst it was in course of erection. 
If it-did so, it see hardly necessary to 
give any notice. 

Mr. Danckwerts replied that the London 
Building Act made the right of inspection. 
irrespective of the notice. 

Mr. Ryde. K.C., who supnorted the convic- 
tion, said that notice ought to have been 
given, because the Act of 1911 preserved a 
certain amount of contro! by tho District 
Surveyors with reference to a variety of 
matters which were not dealt with by any 
revulations of the Board of Education. 

Tn civing judgment. Mr. Justice Channel! 
said that the point was one of substazitial 
dificulty when ore came to anply the 
words of eect. 3 of the Act of 1911. to the 
vrovisions of sect. 145 of the London Build. 
ing Act. If those words were quite clear, of 

LAW REPORTS—continued on page 372. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxil.; Auction Sales, 


XXViii, 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that = fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of # bons-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing 1. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while ever 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. . 





Competitions. 


2. — Ottawa. — DeraRTMENTAL ND 
Courts umpines. — The De t of 
pA. ne orm, Deane. + Deliminar sary compet to 
hon 4. above balidings.- 

cael ] —#. K wi ea hea The 

com 

winner will bp sutras a 19 and a. 
tisement in issue of September 

Apri 15.—Durham.— marca —The yantose 

of Sacriston —2 ee are prepared to 
pA plans for the new institute. 
coos. ts ee net mcr, belong, April 16. 

. n Walker, 

Sacriston, Durban. 

May 1.—Glasgow.—Symsotrca, ScuLPprure.— 
The Glasgow rporation invite sculptors to 
submit competitive models for four groups of 


eymbolical sculpture. See advertisement in issue 
of March 6 
4.—London.—Sr. it~ s Barper.—The 


and £100 
ae Sie i; William Senn, 
advertisement in issue of 


* rage ay: 15.  Seene Counties.—Lasourrrs’ Cor- 
TaGES.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineerin invite designs for 
labourers’ cottages. miums 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively, and two 
at 10 guineas each. 

June 2.—Grimsby.—Civus.—The Committee of 
the New Constitutional Club invite designs for 
new premises to erected at a cost of £3,000, 
exclusive of fees and furnishing. Premiums of 
£40 (which will merge with the architect's com- 
teission), £20, and Ped respectively. Particulars 
of Mr. H. W. V etkell, soe secretary, Constitu- 
yee Club, Visiorlocteet, Grimsby. Deposit, 


_Juwe 20.—Orillia.—Monvument.—The Execu- 


ite competi 
monument to Basal de scat a 
more than £4,100. See advertisement hg = 
of February 13. 

January 15, 1915.—Cottece Memoriat Lecture 
Hati.— Desi for the Alexander Thompson 
srovelling | tudentship must be delivered by the 
above 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. PAINTING, etc. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Marcn 23. — Blackburn. — ALteRations.—-For 
alterations to office premises for the Bluckburn 
Philanthropic Assurance Company, situate in 
King-street, Blackburn. Names to Mr. Joseph 
| ag Depot 2 Richmond-terrace, Black- 


ey 23.—Bri 
Copoatios of 1,7 
various sizes. Form of tender of the Borough 
re. = ‘Town Hall, Brighton. 
ance 23.—Carlisle.--Roor.—F. f 
woodyard st Fusehill Workhouse for the Carlisle 
BG, Particulars of Mr. G. Armstrong, archi. 
= 24, bee “orton Carlisle. 
ARCH 23 —Hovses.—E 
houses. ng tg tee. Dasion. Ou yas ot tee 
o esstu. R. . Dixon, 
< 2 all atchitects, 5, East- 
Marce 23. — Dundee. — Srorrs. — 8 ] 
Dundee Water Commissioners of siulos’ welven. 
are hydrants, special castings, main service 
ae ks, der gf a. goods, and sundries. Forme 
— 


ne Beater Engineer and 
cial-street, Dundee. - 5 aad red 
Marcu —_ 
gemonuen, , = 
ies oO Tr. 
loses’ "Seat oes, Fachicy, Tig 


ton.—Granite.—Supply to 
tons of broken granite of 


Makcu 23.-Pontyprida. ly to 
Pontypridd and Rhondda Joint ‘Water Hoard of 
hydrante, and — to tition et ae 

Tan 8 7 0 


Water Wor Niwastad-road, 
Pontypridd. 
Marcu 23.—St. 
Supply of oheut 3 
es peering, foe 
a all 
Marca 23. 
pre tomes to All oe oe Char 


the archi Mr. 8. 
mighambers, Romford. 


TiLes. 
apply to t “drat and a Dukiniield Joint 
Ag = tiles for circular 
hve Manager, Mr 
H. W. Pe parry at ew Works, Bradley Sey Mun. 
Dakinfield. 


M .—Stockport.—Sro: 
the Gas. ana ot Ges Coreation al tenn 


Sencnn ait seer an the Gas Portwood 
Su we rks, Stockport. 


Cuivs.—Erection of 
men’s ’s - aie ond taal at Platts Com- 
W. Allen, architect, Hoy , near 


.-—Hovse. ame og 
‘or the Sezer: Be 


Betws 
thy lend po yo pwns 


Names to hillips 


working 


3 of 
C.M. Trustees at Beales Coa. Speci 
of Mr. T. Griffith, Gwydyr Icha’, Uienswet. 


road 
tions pre cae . 2 


a S. of ef John John Comereve, Clon ate i to th 


F Marcu 24. eares way oe ie, 
ramwa 
belongs Seoeeee ek see 
-—Hovse,—Erecti f 
of the ‘: 
gh- 


Sur- 
"Coun 


zlansamlet.— roves .—Erection of 

Parish Church of t Vhoeentied for 
. Martin tone Glen the Bui 

es5 ‘A, architect a Castle sinent, 


Deposit, £ 
14Ls.—Supply D4 


c ame 25. - Mn — wat 
orporation of gravestones. 

pli etc. Schedules of Mr. W. wa. — 
City ineer, Municipal Bui 


rom the 
. Geo. Helen A.M. Inst. 





vTaatitution and ‘in 


erate. 5 ere e 


the ures duarger Py on | : a. 
the nurses’ uarters mneal O8pi 
= AA Corporatio 
on “Town Hall. “Hall, Beponit, 21 *h ~lepatbeeed 
AVILIONS.—E 
r ward "hoe the ¢ and ee block at 
ospital. for Quarti 
: : the Ci l, Man. 


March 25. oot.—Erection 

of . 
| a pew ee the parish “eG 
58, +. we 1 


PB, vy me _ 26. — Ke 
Block's of the Brownlow: 
supply of sixteen ne 

oster, Clerk, Parish 

verpool. 


Monsall 
ties of 


archi 


For supply to Annes-on-the-Sea—Mireniiis, 


meterials, Portland cement. sewerage jror 
» Paints and brushes, et 
rom the » ng Surveyo 


Forme of I 
Ome ne Annes-on-th e- 
'~~FURnirvre,—F ; 
ee Rett ber and Offices in et 
C. Particulars 
he the Council, Unio 
oan cred 
oh to the East — 
franite, granite screenings, macedam 
pre igen pt surface flints (Broken) Kentish 
; @lso for steam 
for r the ye = _— 31, 1915, —_ 0 
3 oollam, Engineer, 
ona Offs, a. OB, East Grinstead. 
Marcu ~—Gr 
Romford tpe of 1,150 can 48 a 
Guernsey granite and 240 tons of best bl 


Mei, ite chippings. Forms of tender o 
bam dge, wine Surveyor, Counci 


age 


Stythians.—Acrearions, ETC. 
in pprnited, Methodist rt 
vite ten t 
ofthe above p ballding, sa for cera 
pecificati Mr, 
Braapeon inl. rerohiec, Green-lane, Redruth. 
— Roap Marer 
FR ag to ‘Sabres ~~ tl of broken ponent 
granite chippings, tarred granite, limestone, an 
slag, ‘washed ed shingle, or or eravel, and gravel and 
from t 
the Coane hae, Seen’ Wm fae sneer 
oe Lat eitiee 
27.—Spalding. —Hovses.—Erect 
cightewn cottages and qthaiitinn in “the ~ 
f Pinchbeck for the Spalding R.D.C. Quanti 
ties of Messrs. Davis & Crowley, architects 
Wisbech. Spalding, or 2, York-row 


Mince 
Abertllery UD. UD. 
ge ie rm 


Works, A 
to machi 28, —Malifax.—Exrexstox. _Extensio 
to ape | works, Lister-lane, Halifax, for th 
cation of 


Mr. James Lord, 
Minst 0. Tih wi Engineer, Town Hall, 


Marca 28.—alifax.—Garrnuovses.— Erectio 
of two 7+ Mg monty ped at West House for the Co 
ification of 


peveee Mr, James Lord, 
Inst.C.E., Town Hall 
Halifax. Deposit, 


Marcu 28. tien —Reslating 6 
portions of the roof of the each seer oy fo 
the Compe mit 


— 
scion ae ASHING.—Fo 
ay the slaughter-houses for the Co 


pecification Mr. James Lord 
-Inst.C.E., Bo _ Town Hall 
Halifax. aid rout Engineer, 1 


Marcu 28. — Hindley. 
Erection of an Perey 
one other bui ming on land in ) Crone 

tala 1g mat ony UDC of Hindle Pa 

rom Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, Surveyo 


Suppl 
, oil, ete 
surveyor, 8 


Abertillery.—Sronrs.—Supply + 
4 wails materials, dni 
tions from Mri 

~- Engineer, Ga 


- Engineer, 


ip." Boreas! of Mr. Ja 


h Engineer, Tow 


—Execrriciry Station. 
transforming statio 


— MATERIALS 


Suppl 

tarred 
lled a 
ne ashi 
gs Form 

Inst.C.E. 


pry ng, di it 
Pork. hire or } 
Ie. qanerete 2 


-Pa in ting tl 

tic Hospi 

| enter of the _ “Ila +04 for th 
weed. Me W. 

er and Surveyo 


can ato 
ithe Bea fort 0 
hh and tar, 
vega. gullies, va 


veggie P enoer 


Surveyor the couse 


the & 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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ae etc.—continued. * hy - Reg Cons Town. — Avrerations h Engineer, Mr. i. Patten Barber, Town 


est Ham E.C. invite Beir pper-street, it, £2 2s. 
the connernns nder or topdors for alterations and additions to a school. Mancu Bh Eels —Islington.— avING. —Paving with 


, 1914, 




































° ATE, — foes rete —CaIM ar. —Erection of asphalt, on a conc 

niin rete foundati lread 
the 0a 2S of th ia gate oh > x rick om ad Clouch oh Boilet ey of pared, a part of the —y "ol Blackstock. 
ma wae .— For Birstafl, road for the peeosiisen rough of Islington. 
, wi Bt. ‘ . “No gptiagee Pr &s.—Erection of ten Baton Barter T a i, "heed i 
*) are Peas from Mr. 6. <7 e Chard Industrial and Provident | it, £2 2s. ae ee pper-stresf, N. 
eal ater = - The Quantities of Mr. T. Dolling, sec th ARCH 25.—Moddesdon._-Stwrers.—For (a) 
i do not Estate, ia invite em - supply Dare Ssase. — REBUT DENG. Serebeilas 4 h RT - = Sn? See, af Sanewesr 
ie “No, ©, vim 0 Arma,” i | pipe surface water . ete., and (b) the con- 
will be bn road materials. Suite. Tete ba Cople is Quantities struction of a 12-in. relief sewer about 220 yds. 
Lege pro s Haifa. + architects, Rawson- in fe nee. with pqorenery junctions Barve man- 
‘ Te Sogpentive Hetadhy “Ere ga™ Cree Bapilt ygcrupes Mickateet, Hoddesdon 

ing to Vets tengo or erection of a new bakery — 25.—Leamington.— ae 

oy 4 — Darfield.—Hovses. — Erection of viding and laying about 1,600 op dn oi ——n 






eR 
rE 











—_ Pa... houses at Millhouces, Darfield. § ificati vem 
oo ——" os of io D ae Chureh-street, Darfield ag po nent on the weet | nde « he Parade for 
ry mom Mr. J. tn na, Paint —_ ury. —Pamtinc.—For the the Borough Bapincer. at the Town Hall. 
ae fown 1 ty tnd decorating of Salem March 26.— t.—Pires.—For cutting 


* 
=: 


Egremon 
ficat 
oe aan pees age, Rin) Mesants Devsbary A forthe ing, Sf about 2,700 yds. of pipe branches 
rket.— Corraces.—- ineer, Town emont. 
Jprection of te mrs og pairs of workmen's cottages at 27.—Clutten.— - 
ham Market for the Rosmere »nd Claydon building a Pm ame bear Chew Park, ‘Bishop 


uantities of r. J. Cowan, 


oh 
yi 


Mi 
, s$= 
= 













—Reps 
minor improvements, 


werage iron ‘ rese 
ond ames to Mr. Harold R. Hooper, Sutton; (b) tti bout 200 ft. 
¢ par the fol lowing schools :—F orf ARLBA., architect, Ipswich. and providing ow gy Be =r 00 ft. ‘rn of ‘on 
ane ate. Forquay.—Hovst.—Detached resi- penant channel course at Bishop Sutton; (c) 
nisen, lip r ] ce a? ae Them e Mee eine providing, and laying 174 ft. run of pennant 
, e. y laniestyn, . G. Moore nst t ford for t 
sd Corn B. Se "architect and surveyor, Torquay. — fications of Mr. T. ut yaad Halla. 





trow. Deposit. 10s. 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. MARCH 25, Bast Grinstead.—Srwrniwo—For 


Sn tte Marcu 23.—Coventry.—Pires, rtc.—Supply of U.D.C. Specifications pom Mr. W. E. Woo!llam, 


broken i the necessary 18, 12, and 9 in. diamete t- Engineer to the Counci 
miehadl ctene- riper, including bends, anction pipes. sluice Marcu 28.—Machynlleth.—Roaps.—Construc- 






























of ar J. Ennals, Sur- , etc., t f d d hynlleth 
Fe Markel, Maldon, age. worka to bg underigken in‘Ust'ticmnon of ike ilae. Guanttio of the Soeetry. the Welk 
jax 31.— —~PatntinG.—The Baginton Sewage Farm for ~ Coventry Cor. Town Planning and Housing Trust, Lid., 
dios of the London & «4 Western Rail. poration. Quantities of Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, 21, Park-place, Cardiff. Deposit, £1 Is. 
‘ wg Company invite, rn eal iei an Inst.C.E. City Engineer and Surveyor, St. March 28. — Settle. — Waren Wonks. — For 
Supply ght la a y ge ~_ “ve Hail, Coventry. Deposit, £1 1s. Sethe st ctScantiicg et ~ ply on i's 
t ee ote.. arch 23.— Dundee. — Stor H - . — e . 
Gaede tale, emai, eae Base oho gt aie paces Were Fasiattaggiree Met & Bein 
; : 'Ga P as Work for the Dun Gas C 
; Stina Dene Enaioers Ole, Putowe’ a Grntete Bas'wiig Benak” Thertakne am and gating & lanblesor nd, 
° ngineer an anager, Gas Works, Dundee. 
8, Eien Rertbat ts ensans ration, Munch, 28-—Orisretere Marre. Parvjon | erbeeteyntee BG. Soasitention cg 
damit of cott: at "Newton, Nottage, Porth. 0! heating and ventilating a paratus ‘and her 56, East-hill, Wandsworth. S.W. Deposit £5 5s. 
Giamanena Specification aeevemente at the Town Hal! for the U.D.C. M 31. Lewisham. — Woop Pavuer ‘ 
it Policestation 'portheaw and at the epsci © the Surveyor’s Office, Town Supplying materials and executing the speenaeey 
ne nty iff ) (in fi ntracts) in layin ood 
31. = wane terloo. — ALTERaTIons. — For Marcu 24. — Birmingham.—Firtines, erc.— > pF edt oy of the Sesearh. , Specification. 


} . Er additions to fire-station for the W.1. steam, gas, and wa piping _~ fittings, etc, at the Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s 


UDC. atitiog of of Mr. Fe 8S. Yates, Surveyor, sizes t-in. to ¢in., for bur ros.. Ltd. Department). 

Im al, Wate Tenders to Cadbury, Bros., Ltd. 4 e~ Depart. one 31. — Listowel. — Warren. — Pumping 
by og — Pamwnssc.— The ment, Bournvil irmingham. water to reservoir overlooking town. Continuous 
Cunberwell i ——~ invite tenders for external Marcu 24.— London. — Locomotives.—Three supply day and night to township of not less 
patting at the workhouse. locomotives, with side tank engines, to the hep 100,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. Mrs. 

im 1. — Clacton.—Barnina Board’s Works at Hampton-on-Thames for the Gleeson, Clerk to Listowel U.D.C 


ALeT.—Con- 
er of @ bathing chalet in — East Cliff, the Clerk a Board. Specification from 5 Marcu 31.—Swansea.—Roaps axp Sewers.— 
0 






‘aton-on- or .C. Specifi- the C the Board, Savoy-court, Strand, The Swansea Corporation invite tenders for 
" can of Mr. Daniel” Jackson Bowe, Surveyor about 2,350 lin. yds. of roads, sewers, etc. 

r tote Council, Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on- . = 24.—Watford.—Launpry Macuinery.— March 31.—West Martlepool.—Foorrars.— 
York-row M Additions to plant and alterations to existi Construction of Westhousnetesd footpath for 
* imu 2. — Hornsey-road. — Pawtinc.—The lant at Wor house Laurdry. Particulars o the Corporation. Quantities of Mr. N. F. 

Supply 1 Gurdians of St. Mary ia istingten. sprite tenders r. F. Wilson, Clerk, Watford-place, Watford. Dennis, Borough Engneer, West Hartlepool. 
als, drai ie wanting work at the school in Hornsey-road. Marcu 25.—Egremont.—Pires.— About thirty Apa 2.—Camborne.—Srwerract.—Providing 
from M ek 3.- ‘Keot- tant Orrices, etc.—The tons of Gin. and eight and a nelt tons of 4-in and laying of about eleven miles of stoneware 
eer, G 4 C. invite tenders for the erection of new cast-iron spigot and socket pi specials, and sewers and the construction of manholes and 
etc., at the Weetwell School. valves. for the Egremont UC DC. Quantities «ther works, the construction of about 1,000 yds. 
Extensio t inn 3. — Lydd.— New Cuioaxroom.—The from Mr. James Cowan, Engineer, Town Hall, of tunnel, the provison and laying of a 24-in. by 
r, for th ia: E.C. invite tenders for a new cloakroom. Egremont, Cumber 16-in. egg-shaped sewer, and the provision and 
nes Lore ont -Hu a. le -—Fitrer Hovse, i Marcu 28.—Edinburgh.- ~Etgctaicay Sronss. -—- laying ¢ ——_ so v3) of aie cose eat 

, ion Oo & > as eewer or 

nies © Site hou, pantry Se Cocpeeeiien of ate any oe Engineer, Mr. John Chadwick, Bletchley, Bucks. 





rei 
(te tanks, etc., on north side al "Black- iron pavement boxes, underground conduits for Dosseit 









; Rese So land | t bles. 5S t t th 3s 
$y; aendeld for ewes. we ayy a uaniities at at tthe a. Office, Poa = ag Edinburgh. Apat, 2.—Sale.—Sraeer Worxs.—For moking 
2 “Lordi gro the the Water Works Engineer, Deposit, 10s. for each apeutBestion. Mr. aie. emt CE. -y TAL 
Marcu 31.—Warrington.—Exectrziciry Works. venee, Gouna Giles, ae 







wn Hal 





inn ry — eutiiienniandibee B (s 
the —Brivces.—For —For (1) 750 k.w. rotary converter; (2) E.H.T. A i 
tdeaing, reconatruction, or widening of the switchboard panel; (3) construction of sump and he er é. gee "the 













lating dges :— ‘ bo 

irkets fo fe Ellingham ; ye mg a mying, ot “9 pipes; (@) tur Bpecifeations of Mr RK.D.C. Quantities a the — of the Clerk, 
: 7 ae aelriee Ford, r Belford; F. Y, L. Mathias, M.I.E.E.. Borough Electrical * ‘Aran Ward ai ey —CoLvent, ETc.—Construc- 
noe ewlands, neer Belford; and Tramways Engineer. Howley, Warrington tion a culvert areas the brook between the 










@ueMoor; Nunwick: Shini 


bay; Whitelee. Quantities of Deposit, £1 each specification. nF of Wardley and Belton, on the main 


No Date.—Basford.—Gas Firtincs.—Taking oad from Uppingham to Leicester, and 




























ING.—Fo County 
as bo -ieex or, The Moothall, Neweastleon: down of old gas fittings at the Workhouse Hos-  strsightening the approaches thereto, for the 
all inn raintree._Ba ital, sat providing and fixing new fittings. for Rutlend C.C. Quantities of Mr. James Richard- 
: Hal nt he wack bri 0 the wis ~— Construction the 1 B.G. Avpioenoee to the architect, Mr. «on, County (Surveyor, 13, Bern-hill, Stamford. 
Beking for hing ok Me 0 R. nver * _ ater . Betts, , Radford-road, Old Basford. * ‘Apri. 6. — Hendon. — Roap-makinc. — The 
TATION. oe engineers, "Mogens. tiands & Walker Hendon U.D.C. invite tenders for road- ae 
een ambere, Deposit . pai. 6.—Kent.—Dratwact.—The romley 
m Cros inn 6 pai nga on me ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 7. invite tenders for drainage work at 
vy. P inte Perrin Depart —Srorrs. har nm seat ae WORKS. the Workhouse 
ment of the Wallasey Cor- Apri 6. — "Lens rk. — Sewrers.—The District 


ton, Forms of tender from the Gener 
al Manca 21.—Morthallerton.—Roaps.—Strength.  ¢ ittee of the Middle Ward of the County of 
dr, ——— Ferry, Cheshire ening and resurfacing York and Northallerton tooo favite tondiens for the construction of 
r-six ormanton.—Hovses.—Erection of main road near Easingwold. Quantities at the bout 1.600 yds of outfall and intercepting 
uses for the working classes on a County Surveyor’s Office, County Hill, Northal- sewers, from 9 in. to 24 in in diameter, end also 


yor, 8 vureh-] N 
t iane, ormanto ld d 
eh dels ees, Quantities of ‘Mr, ‘shee ye 23.—Southampton.—AspxaLT Pavinc. solative ‘orks. Sehedule eae the 
Natal tect vend Surveyor, Council Offices, —For laying asphalt paving in Upper Canal- ogicg of Mr. L. Douglass. M.Inst.C.E.. Dis- 
walk for the Corporation. Specification at the trict Spbetnien: District Offices, Hamilton. 
; Crathie.—Brincr, ec eTC.—For con- Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal Offices, Deposit. £1. . 
T propomed ments, melle, etc., in  Scuthampton. Deposit, £1 ls. Apri 6.—Witney.—Warer ‘Worxs.—For (1) 


st .C wii. i, Dpobosed new med erc.—(a) Widen- 
at. CE rant, “Ss jad the al cc, Me or ay hasnt eestmeanhs anak ote well 62 ft, deep &) OE ape otha "i800 ane 
n uses Surveyor, County- of oe eseey se0e cqmstrestion of | sewee — $-in. service mains; (3) the supply and fixing of 
iM — Edmonton.—Coxvermect—Erec- UD.C Quantitics of Mr. A. J. Rousell, & vertical oil engine, three-throw pump. faa Sas 
Lower Ed ‘i pressors, ant, e ° 
way atiom for the GIy Edmon- A-M.Inst.C-E., Surveyor to the Council, Council R. D. C. Particulars Prom the Gouger!’ . — 
of Mr. B C, Specifics Offices, Whitley Bay oplting Engineer. Mr. H. Howard Banph rere, 








irveyo ( rown, Survey RCH kin - Worxs.—Execu- set, Westminster, 
pply t i a tisk. r% He si sion of bwin atreet Srorks at P Perth, i we pl sx " 
—Far to Tom r. s 

< balms kris Sestine’ wane a F Dawson ap Ana ‘Publier Ottees, Barking. sarong the. er y oe oes. om | idening, ont 
’ Hall, Rid RCH — Islin xe. — : 

etc . on arm; tnd erection ao. am. vain it ‘weed te and sunt auihe the philly to Penyrheol, including the construction 
Yates and two ele off evens © portion of carriageway of a @ masonry and steelwork bridge and thes, 
_ Det, Off . Fetate. Quan ar Eishbury Park and making 4 conerete founde- gpntingent, 0 Heres ie oon sean aealhang 

ii. sel pare pone yA alineton B Be “Quan tities of the Covell Offices, Caerphilly. Deposit, £2 2s. 


Fees ith an asterisk (°) ore sdvertion’ in thio ieee) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


he wen at the commencement of each 
porcoraph is the latent date whom the ; 


or 
the names ing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
*  Apnit 7.Preston.—Sewase DisposaL Wonks. 
—The Whalley Ne pom Committee invite tenders 
for construction of sewage disposal works. 
Arai. 9, — Dunfermline.--Sewer.—Construc- 
tion of nearly two miles of the main outfall 
eéwer, chiefly in tunnel, and relative work for 
the 2.€. Quantities, ete., of pe k pees 
14 Biythswood-sauare, Slanme Deposit, 


[Those 





THE BUILDER, 
Public Appointments. 





Marcu 25.—Currx or Worxs.—The Derby- 
- a, and Staffs C.C. invite applications for the 
above post. Salary, £3 3s. per week. 
* Apri 21. — Surverove Assrstaxts. — The 
Shanghai Municipal Co 1 invite applications 
for the above post. , about £385 per 
annum. een 
Dare.—Assistant Evcrverrs.—The Pabli 
ie Teen t of lon invite applications 
for the ve posts. ary, £300 per annum 
and. travelling allowunce. - 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 





[Marcu 20, 1914 





“Buction Sates, 


Mancn 23.—Mew wWandsw 
Chandler & Sons will sel/ by ouction, at 
premioes, woodworking machj r, etc, ™ 
25.—Messr:. Churchill & Sim 
gell by action, at _s Cres Hall, Winches 
House, . timbers, ete me 


s L 2.- co. -—-M - imi 
sell by auction, on the i 3 , S1 
plant of o bai r and contractor. : 


a t. ars.—M. " 
® will sell by auction, at the Mei ot 


of freehold property. 











—— 
erties 





LAW REPORTS—continued from page 369. 


«course, the policy of the Act would be an 
irrelevant consideration, but if they were not, 
then the Court had to try and find what was 
the true meaning. In hig opimion, sect. 145 
of the London Building Act was a provision 
dealing with the construction of new buildings, 
and the notice required by that provision was 
dispensed with by the Act of 1911 in the same 
way ae Dotices under the Public Health Acts 
‘were dispensed with in other parts of the 
country. He was guided in coming to that 
decision by the fact that he could find no 
reason for holding that there was a difference 
= the law in aegre — - London, quvecend 

y and those govern y 
the Public Heakh Acts. 

Justices Scrutton and Bailhache agreed, and 
pool ap was allowed and the conviction 
‘qu i 





Architect’s Fees: £5 5s. a Day Allowed. 


In the Shoreditch County Court on March 12 
his Honour Judge Smyly, K.C., gave a con- 
sidered judgment in an action remitted from 
the Hizh Court, in which Mr. Herbert Harry 
Gissing, of 14, West-side, Clapham Common, 
an architect and surveyor, sued Messrs. Lipton, 
Ltd., of 196, City-road, E.C., to recover £96 7s., 
balance alleged to be due for work done as 
a surveyor. 

Mr. A. E. Woodgate, barrister, appeared on 
bebalf of the plaintiff, and Mr. Craig Hender- 
son was counsel for the defence. 

It appeared that for eleven years the plaintiff 
was employed in the architect’s department of 
the defendants. Then a number of shops were 
opened in Manchester, and contracts for the 
building were made with Messrs. T. Hardwick 
& Co., the shopfitters, of Manchester, amount- 
ing in all to some £5,000. The plaintiff had 
a good deal to do with arranging the 
contracts and preparing the specifications. In 
1908 he left the defendants’ employ to go into 
business for himself, at which time there was 
a sum of £1,500, claimed as a balance by 
Messrs. Hardwick. As this wae not settled 
Messrs. Hardwick entered an action in 1909, 
and then Mr. Cansfield, the genera] manager 
to the defendants, asked the plaintiff if he 
would go to Manchester and see what he 
could do toward an arrangement. It was 
agreed he was to have a fee of £30 and 
10 per cent. on whatever amount he managed 
to get knocked off, besides expenses. He 
arranged that the price should be reduced to 
£1,300, and came to London with 
idea that the matter wae finally settled. This 
price was, however, refused by Messrs. Lipton, 
and again Mr. Cansfield asked him to go to 
Manchester, this time to make a eurvey of the 
whole of the £5,000 worth of work. Plaintiff 
said his charge for day work was usually 8s. 
an hour, 10s. an hour overtime, and 16s. an 
hour for Sunday work. For the work he did 
at Manchester he charged at £7 10s. a day, 
which included his hotel bill, and that he 
considered very reasonable indeed. All the 
other work he had done he had charged at the 
rates mentioned. It was quite true that he 
had done work for Messre. Hardwick direct to 
the amount of about £50, and that there is 
an action pending even now as to about £20: 
but none of that work was done in the time 
that he was specially working for Liptons. 
Tt was a question as to whe hed given the 
a. 2 he gave the information. 

“ir. Wonnecott, an architect and surveyor, 
of 10, Old Cavendish-street, W., said he i 
sidered £7 10s. a day quite reasonable, £3 3s. 
was quite a minimum fee, and £7 10s. was by 
no means the maximum. He had never heard 
of £4 4s. beirg the standard charge. As to 
£50 being enough for the whole of the work 
done, he thought such a suggestion absurd. 

Mr. George Spencer, of 79, Gresham-street, 
E.C., a quantity surveyor, said he believed tho 
pe of ao of the plaintiff was some- 
where near correct recognised figure, 24 per 
cent. on £5.000, £125. So far as he kn 
ciainty did the measuring. eeetorhane 

or ence, Mr. Moore Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A., Surveyor to the West Tam 
Justices. said £3 3s. was an ample figure to 
charge for the work done, with £1 le. a day 





hotel bill. From what he saw of the state- 
ments produced, the plaintiff bad got it out 
in b quantities, as it was called, with no 
scheduled details, and for such work a day of 
eight hours a shop was quite sufficient, say 
about six days in all; that was taking one 
shop with the other. He thought £52, which 
the ‘4 had already received, 7 under- 
, was ample le n cross- 
examination he said he should charge time for 
travelling, which would be all to the 
et the client; in the case of 
1e should e 10s. an hour. There was 
a lot of the w done by the plaintiff which 
he should not have done at all, but would have 
employed an assistant. His charge would, of 
course, be higher if he worked thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day, as the plaintiff suggested 
he had done, ; 

Mr. Henderson said Messrs. Lipton had no 
desire to get out of pay what was just and 
right in such a case, but they were of opinion 
that the charges were much inflated, and that 
the amount already paid amply recompensed 
the plaintiff. ta; : : 

Judge Smyly, in giving his considered judg- 
ment, said he saw that two interviews had 
been charged at £1 12s., and he assumed those 
to be accurate, and had allowed for others on 
the same basis. As to the four days in Man- 
chester, a F.R.I.B.A. had said that £4 4s. was 
an ample charge, which included £1 ls. for 
hotel expenses. He thought that might be 
right for normal days, but the plaintiff said he 
had to work abnormal hours, so he had allowed 
him £5 §s. a day. As to the number of hours 
he was engaged in making up the report in 
London, he (his Honour) has found the greatest 
difficulty, as the plaint:ff’s diary, kept by his 
assistant, told him nothing. He had to make 
a guesswork shot of it. He had to bear in 
mind that a vast amount of the work that 
he went to inspect was work done when tho 
panes was in the defendants’ employ, and 

ad the superintending of it, which must have 
made his work easier. Also the four days in 
Manchester must have been of great assistance, 
as it gave him more than half a day at each 
of the shops to measure up. Plaintiff had 
charged 173 hours for himself and 187 hours 
for his assistant, but his Honour could not 
see how that could have been utilised. He 
had treated it on the basis of a day and a 
half, twelve hours for each shop. With in- 
cidentals, therefore, he made the total 
£72 3s. 6d., of which the plaintiff had had 
£52 2s. His verdict would be for the plaintiff 
for the balance, £17 1s. 6d. 

Costs were applied for, but his Honour said 
there could no costs, as the amount 
recovered was under £20. 

90-93, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 

The old buildings on this site, including the 
remains of the ‘ Saracen’s Head Inn”’ (see 
p. 298), were mumbered 4-7, Aldgate, but the 
new buildings in course of erection will be taken 
into Fenchurch-street. The architect ie Mr. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan, A.R.I.B.A., Fenchurch- 
street, E.C., and the general contractors are 
Messrs. Ashby & Horner, Aldgate. The 
, somges surveyors are Messrs. D. Campbell & 

, Finsbury-cirous. The following subcon- 
tractors will be engaged :—Steelwork, the 
Aston Construction mpany, Eagle Wharf- 
road, Hoxton, N.; reinforced floors and stair- 
case, Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., Coleman- 
street, E.C.; lifts, Messra R. Way & Co., 
Ltd., Falmouth-road, 8.E.; Portland stone, 
the Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. ; 
bricks, Messrs. Norris, Erith, and the Arlesey 
Brick Company ; marble-wor , Art Pavements 
and Decorations, Ltd., Emerald-street, W.C. : 
carving, Mr. H. P Chelsea; fibrous 
pew Messrs. Samuel Wright & Co., Ltd., 

alston; asphalt, the French Asphalte Com- 

pany, Ltd., Laurence  Pountney-hill, EC. : 

sanitary fittings, Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, Ltd, 

Red uare, W.C.; ag wr lights, 

Messrs. Hayward Brothers Eckstein, Ltd., 
electric 1 M 





Borough ; : essrs. Duncan, 
Watson, & Co., W.; heating 
and hot-water supply, Mesers. Slater & 


, W.; “Simplex” lead 


-» Lid. We: 
glazing. Mesers. Grover & Co., Ltd., Wharf: « 


road, N 


























FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
Furniture and Equipment for Masonic Tem 
Oronto. 


With reference to the notice on p. 58 
the Board of Trade Journal of January 
relative to @ competition of plans for a ne 
Masonic temple at Toronto, the Imperial Trad 

nt at that city (Mr. F. W. Ficlf 
reports that the first premium has bes 
awarded to a New York architect, and ¢! 
other premiums to Canadian architects. Ti 
name of the successful architect, as well as 
eddress to which firms interested in Mason 
furnishings should send communications, m 
be obtained by United Kingdom manufacture 
on application to the Commercial Intellizend 
eas, as above. 


—_-}-o—_ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRE 
pow ges 3 - o~ in any pert Soe St Kingdc 
rate annam, with very by Frid 
Morning's Post in London its suburte. died 
To Ly aN aay nae Zis, 8d. per annem; and to all parts 
, A Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Cey! 
ete., per annum. 

Kemittances (paysble to THE BUILDER LTD.) shouid 

uwidressed w 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych. London W.C. 


a a a 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIA 


°,° Oar aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, 

of —e a ay Se ie 

ee uantity obviously pric 

—a fact which fe remanbend by those wh 
make use of this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. +4 





i 






Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
£ 4. £ 6. 


Flettons Best BluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 3 15 
Best 







rr orrer 312 0 Do, Bullnose.. 4 0 
Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks... 4 0 













ED BRicks— 

Best White, Double Headers 14 17 
Ivory, and One Side and . 
Salt G two Ends.... 18 17 

12 7 6 

Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides and " 

Quoins, Bullnose one End .... 19 17 
and 4) in. Splays and | 
Sep ates 1517 6 Squintes .... 17 7 






D’ble Str’tch’rs 17 17 6 
Second Quality £1 10s. ‘oo 
te 7 @ per yard, delive 
Thames Ballast .........- 5 9 ” » 
Best Portland Cement .... 37 » ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 9 » | a 
Nore—The cement or lime 's exclusive of the 

for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime Od. per yard delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks os. Od. pet ton at rly. d 


STONE. 
Per Ft, Cube. 
ons, 8. ° 
Barn StTonz—delivered on road Wass 17 


aeeeseeesrseters 

















PoRTLAND Stone (20 ft. averaze)— 
» road waggons, 
eet, erie kins Dept, oF 


ggons 
White delivered « a map oF 


Pimlico Wharf .....--- , apanaeee ot . 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered st Railway Depo 
& 


Closeburn Red 
Aneenter in Modi. ie Pe ae 9 
in blocks 110 Red Mans 24 


Greenshill 
in Freestone .--->: 
Darley Dale 2 4 Talecre ¢ Gwespyt a 







to 
= 
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tm. sown two siden landings to sizes (under, 


40 ** ‘ 2 
random sizes) .-:- 
in, sawn two sides slabs (rat) ndom sizes) 












































MARCH 20, 1914.] 





», 1914. 
es, eee a4 
au ra Fu Delivered at Railway Depot, 
h.— oer ake way Depst, 
paction, 4 te Pe spe on 
T fe one, ose (under 40 ° ; 
im eenrerere sides ditto. RE EGET A 
ail Winch 1b a Odes any aeenee 3 : 
0 eee 
W's ys fp oattsced random GAGs. ++-+++0+++++ 
the stock * SLATES, 
rs. E. Evans <i 3 4 * @€ad 
art, a bk hb * Se 10 meas 
giuitbest blue 26 Eureka 
“ore 7 6 15 17 6 
ak gs 2 de a edng een 187 6 
hated 3.0 0 18x 10dito.. 13 & 0 
ONIAL. ee fie Suu bess La 
sonic Tem Brit bes bine 12 6 18x 10 + 912 6 
yxidite.. 612 6 16x8 +» O12 6 
pan TILES, 
f January Depét. 
sported at PRO hes! * Hartehill” s, d. 
operial Trad me F brand, sand- 
.W. Fiel pe a «. © per 1000), 45 0 
m has be 37 (per 
ect, and th 6 
chitects. T) 50 0 
as well as 4 
1 in Mason . F 
cations, m r) 
nanufacture 
0 
$ 
TION. 
United King 
blivery by # d. 
rd to all parts 4 
a, China, Cey : 0 
7D.) should an 
on 
wr tet wbakee 1210 0 .. 1310 0 
Battens ° 
O76 nove cceee Sicaces 010 0 less 
TERIA 7 in. and 8 in 
Oeals: seconds 2... scenes + 1 © O leas than best 
s possible, Battens; seconds ........- SR 8s « 
the hishe tin. by 4in. and 2in. by@in, 11 10 0 12 10° 0 
y affect pric 2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in, by 
oy those wh yea § eS 2 Wats ee 
foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin andijin. by 7in..... 010 O more than 
‘... £8 {R. ..cccccsaveeencegsee 0 o 
ee fr timber: best middling As ger teed of 60 &. 
ee P| or Memeil (average 
pot. specification) .........+. iB ; : . : 
oo ~ } Small timber (8 in. to 0 in.) 317 6 400 
re. 315 taal timber (6 in. to 8 in.) as ° 3 10 0 
. Swedish balks ........+.. 0 
Aig Pich-pine timber (30 ft. 
pea Tr BND). cccscesccesecs $00. 8 0 
Jorxers’ Woop. At standard. 
ers 14 17 Sea : first iw 5 
ee Sim, bey 30 Miikc oes. cas 3600. 200 
.. 117 Sin. bp Oi sewds pices on. @ 8 6 
- Te ene oe 
ci ec' eid aus -- 1910 
.. 1917 Second yellow deals, 3 in. oh 
Fis 00 te. weisbracnase 2110 0 ., 2210 0 
te Do. 3 in. by 9 im. ...... 20 Oe es 
om “7 2¢ in, and 3 in, e 
an ph WER evenesets os 36-0 6 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
d, delivered acl. 08 9 i. canes eee: DS un BO. 8 
» tens, 24 in. and 3 in. 
~ by 7 in \gitttehndinas 400 .. 100 
-_ $in. by 11 im..... bie 
coal De. $ in. by In. deck + a eS 
deter a Seah sek 600 .. 100 
, Wm. .cutenksdecans 1710 0 ., 1810 0 
Do, 3 in. by 9im......... 100 :: 0 0 
Beltens os édipananiaba 1210 © .. 1310 0 
Third yeliow deals, $ in. ‘by 
= lonely 400... 600 
wa ge Mitt: PY OHM... 1810 O 6. 1410 0 
ree Vite fen nad “Soneeke 1110 0 .. 1210 0 
ve I Fest white deals, $ in. by 
i Tash wises daca 3 om 00 .. 1710 0 
of Om. . caus eh en -1410 0 .. 1510 0 
sss ; . wit (even ‘in. by 00 .. 1310 0 
or + 8 eee eeeeeee . 
oe bead we ea tay 10 0 .. 1510 0 
ott - -sevsseceeeeeere 18-00 ., 16 0 0 
a me aiens Sayetecesoe ae ° o .. 1210 0 
ae Under 2 in. thiek ¢ eee 0 10 4 *. 26 10 0 
4 Sabian oe extra... ** 1 0 
mee rent ality. oes Sih e. 2310 0 2% 0 0 
Pine — : * 
pyt 24 Sites cee edessees 50 00 upwards. 
ve Oddments «oo iiiscccse, 0 8 
oan, cule wre le we * 
az an nate Oe sesdvsnsecs 31 0 0 “4 
210 abe aes Der Ss, 
oa <<“ teesesese OB 6, 066 
»pit. Panaig and st-téim Oak Loge , 
er 23 i “ex er ft, CuBess...... te | : . 0839 
o 2 6 » ob: db's ae had so. O'3 8 
: FHM OF Wanen  Reperectie 0-7-6 3 8 8 8 
an) } Lat OCR eee © O10. Od 
0, @e...... 00 9 a vs oe 





THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued), 


Jorszns’ Woop (Continued)— 
Dry Mahogany — a4 £ ss. 
Zebaces, per M. euper, as iw * 
eb ocerrices ° 018 
super. as inch .” 616 
- @B inch .......... 02eé6 
Cubs Mahogany .......... ee 026 
wards 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 7” 
super, as inch ......... » © 010 012 
French “ Italian.” Wainut .. 0 0 10 0164 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
DEED ‘neepdccces cece 20100 .. 690 
Do., do, (Java) .......... 19 0 0 .. 2210 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per ft. cube ............ 0 6... &¢ 4 
iz, ete,— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 2 
PT ceicnd ks cane ee 014 6 018 0 
1 in, by 7 in. , planed 
eadeoeeene 014 9 018 O 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
audigeecos 017 6 13 0 
1 in, by 7 in. white, planed 
bbaihbeni~ees 014 0 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 
Se tact $a 014 3 016 6 
1j in. by 7 in. white, planed 
apheresee 016 6 086 
t in. by 7 im. yellow, 
or 
V-jointed boards........ 012 6 0 
1 in, by 7 in. ” 015 0 018 6 
eva: ms 012 0 om 0 
in, 6 016 6 


1 Ady 014 : 
6 at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 4c. 
In London or delivered 


Rolied Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. . . * 
heunsdéeteseccce 10 
00 12 00 
Steel Compound Stanchions.. 12 0 0 13 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and 
S66 Se0e0ee 11 0 0 12 0 0 
SE dns sons ogee ne 11 0 O 12 0 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
g 
besedereosvesoese 810 0 900 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Inox— £ad a. 4 
Common Bars ............ 00 910 0 
tq 96 0 915 0 
Staffordshire Marked 26s 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 9 5 0 915 0 
ee 10 0 0 — 
Gal 7 10 an 


vanised.... 1 ae 
"© and upwards, according to size and. gauge. j 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
” id 24 g. 
” ’ 26 €. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanise!, flat. ordinary quality— 


o 
= 
Vil 


Tere r ee ee ee ee eee) 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, “<> oe 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. . 1810 0 .. 
” ” 22 g. 
GEE pe ccdercvssecccces m6 o os — 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. .... 2010 0 .. 


8 
R 
uo 
° 
i) 

| 


» a 

~ 

o 
— 
ao 
oo 
| 


de cece ebe egy se ee 13 10 
heeta, 26 g... 15 


ooo oS 
| 


1110 0 


y 
i 
:F 
iets 
Sse 
° 
Lidl 


eee eeeeee 


seen eee eee eeee 
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—— 
er SOoOKrS Cont 
** 
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.ntsecccoce..—0 


ee te eeee ” 


ecoceco oeosco 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCE 
SIZES.* 


Per Ft. 
15 on. thirds ...... 2 
” fourths ere 


thirds ...... 3 +» fourths) . 
eng —* Te Fluted Sheet, 15 


26°. thirds ....°. 434. - 


ber ge ah rr =— — 
road and Rectory - dri 


373 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 





be. hit 2epcammcncd 
seas inet Sasi | 
et coon ee 
* Not less than two crates 
a OILS, &c, £ «4, 
w Linseed Oilin pipes ...... per 1 
” ” » in barrels wee one 0 z 3 
. v » indrums ., o 02 5 
Bolled ,, » in barrels . = 026 
»» » Indrums . " 028 
Fespentian to Scenes Cescescoes rm 029 
b6 00 eece snes Po 0 2ii1 
Genuine Ground En White Lead, ton 2915 0 
eee cwt, casks.) ce es 
oaseccesevesoocs ton 090 
Rest Linseed Oil Putty ........ rom 090 
SOU DEP vb cede cousvecces per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c, Per gallon. 
£ 
Piso Fale Oat: Vesuia Loidetbeseeradocsewe 0 r 
PP ORES COED ES CUSSCCCC HOSS CS 010 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak................ 012 


ceccoocooocosacowe caact 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite 
artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by mame); those 
to advertisements and other exclusive! 
business matters should te addressed to T 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be autl -nticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor ceunot be responsible for 
drawings, ge ope manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ap — of the article or drawing, when 

received, by the tor, who retains the right to reject 
it if watelicheteny. "the receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
—_ tance. 

—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
ae ‘important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publicition by the itor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—_+-@oe—_——_ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,”” and must reac 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B. We 
qnaet | blish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the itect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amoant of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted, PBenstes geeettaypaeytel, 


BASINGSTOKE.—For erection of generating station, 


for the Corporation :— 
Smallbone & Sons, Streatley*.. .. £1,987 





BECKENHAM.—For schools at Balgowan-road, for 
the Urban District Council :— 
Hill & Gurr ......... £20,600 D. Godden & Sons £17,157 
T. W. Heath & Son 19,190 ~ BM 
Jones & Andrews... 18,950 
18,489 
18,448 | T. 
18,140 | W. 
17,988 


seeeeeee. 





17,680 14,999 


BI3HOP AUCKLAN D. —For supply of band stand, 
for the Urban District ar 
H. Foster & Son* .. .. £216 10 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For construction of bowling- 
far by a cat oot Cee pre: 


road betwr sa “Ilford. 
the Urbana District 
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‘Dp’ F ‘2 : 
THE. ‘BUILDER. [Marcit 20, i914 
NTEF Per etaations to bank premiosect SOR TON. .—For 10-to ie 
er te & Co., Mesers. ' Seam roller, for: ‘the 
Garside & Pen . tects and surveyors, ton b Bhuttloweri: £07 0 
Ropergate, Pontefract :— 7 
H. Gandill, P. n veer-csereereseceeees £1,509 12 Suroom. etl ior fo undations, et 
i P a tricity w %, for the ere 
| RICHMON D.—For geaptonetice, =< fixing of floor Building and ¢ Town Counci 
> over swimming bath. Mr. J H. Brierley, Sur- on tee — Worts oa ig 
st J ‘a Dearing & Co.,” A. Clayden ...... £361 06 ss 
4h Bosworth & Lowe 11,551 J. Guttridge &toa 10,040 riag & Co., See ig WALPOLE (Norfolk).—For the or 
1 i} OS TOUR cs sccparscvinas 11,499  G.H.Gibson & Sous, A a vase nevene + MOUS P< pen & Co., a7 00 and farm buildings, fo: oo jon of two 
} Pog ee Bros. ...... ives High Wycombe? 9,960 Phe ag te any 335 00 ow pnt emery — wt, Bradford Mr. k a4 
| it + EVADB. ......---00000 ’ niyaSmith, a * ’ arket place, Ww 
4 Recommended for acceptance. | LU. 20. «0... 0  Specchiyas ntities by the architect .— isbech, 
i ” , Dosey & Gs, . as us ve Shanes r3 J. Bone . conine Steer 10 0 | Ble ight & Morton £862 10 9 
i GH WYCOMBE.—For the erection of new of Maidstone- 0H. Ren 
Glicns Geka Ge onemncte 40 wae, ae | ROCHESTER — For repaving part —_ Koni & Wide 8 00 Terring eer 
f Sather Nomen, FPS i, comment. 2.  -cangiaceae ced W. Gciiths & Go., BO ates £500 14 1 Ives & Son ...... 870 00 Wishes’ oenr 
4 ; street, ion, come ;— is + 815 6 
3 ; Fassnidge & Son ... £10,739 J. "Lovell & Son £9,963 S4DDLEWORTH.—For erection of new school at 5 60 
} i Franklin, Ltd. 0,730 | Holiand & Hannen 9,898 land, for the Education Committee WEST GRINSTEAD.—Por the enlargement of 
3 4 Webster & Cannon 10,493} W. Moss & Son...... 9,833 Building: Brooke & Holroyd, Marsden® .  £2.175 © ©  Josefield Schools at Partridge came ah > 
j i fu. Seine W. tawrence&Son 9810 — Joinering: Wilson & Roberts* .................. 720 0 0 Lingen Barker, architect. 4, Moscow Bh 
t 4 gS OR eee 10,352 | Hunt & Son” ......... 9,533 Slating: J. Dodson & Sons, Y. York® | 22417 0 tities by Mr. G. Silvester, se wo . 
: 6. ims aon 100 Plostorit iy Wimp pri SO 8 conn ond hg £722 | Cook & § ss 
3 f ope . - sii & SBUDGCers Dros. ......... 00 ~ 
; i HIGH WYCOMBE.—For the erection of new Ponting’ 3: 4 aene Bradford’........ 5818 1 Bodie & Addison ...... 629| M. cKellar Sr eenpagaa 
t i master’s house and boarding accommodation. Mr.  J,onmongery: J. E- Batley. Wakefield* ..... 16916 0 8 & Son... G4) man 56 
P 4 Arthur Vernon, P.P.S.L., architect, 11, Queen Victoria: = 4,,halting: J. ‘Brooks, armley, Leeds* 38 2 0 & Sons ......... 535 ietiens 
street, London, E.C., and ayy Wycombe :— ‘ - Bishop & eae. 535 | Burdtield, Partridge 
O. Nash & Son. Hunt & Son* -- £4,399 ST. AUSTELL.—For alterations at Infirmary and Oltiver & Sons vesemee S81} Green’ 
Gibeon & Son ......... tes erection of mort — the Board of —as Jerram .. vrsceereee 525} Lown & Co, "497 
PORES CWS A REELS KNiOKT ee 
HIGH WYCOMBE. —For ‘the erection of cycle Paynter* { Mortuary SSR seks ADH 128 0 WOLVERHAMPTON.— —For steelwork and bunkers 
house and workshop at the Grammar School. Mr. m Oath at the Sonne Fann Sorts, for the Corporation 
Arthur Vernon, P.P.S.1., architect, 11, Queen Victoria- ST. IVES.—For alterations at workhouse, forthe § W. Hayward &Co.*...... .. .. £12 
street, London, E. a and High Wycombe: —_— Board of Guardians :— 
OS Bh NE atest sckciticeicencdictainsithevvceanntioes £260 E. A. Mason, St. Ives* ...... eee £108 5 ~ 
if PRA REL PATRON ant actin tt: Meets Bice Hees AR 
a? , house, for Messrs. Ham Hill St 
OLSWORTHY.—For erection of five workmen's ST. NEOTS.—For new seed ware one. 
cotta, for the Urban District Council :— Jordan & Addington. Mr. E. J. Gairdner, architect. it! = 
F. C. Hender, Plymouth* . conser, £OK5 Effingham House, Arundel-street, Strand. Quantities Dou maz Stone. 
t Fo so aeiecasaueioiiscaeoanecaneaaita by Meowe ; Fleetwood, Eversden, & King, 3, New-court, Portiand Stone 
. Lincoln's Inn :— . 
: HUNTINGDON.—For pelaforeed concrete bridge, at 
watehdas Tau, Sie, H. heste, Senvesen, Gaus © Thackray & ony 9 | eBathomn ston eames ¢ The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limites 
ik Offices, Huntingdon :— an jdiens 2549 10 T. Bobey man “* Sen 6 (incorporating the Hem Bu Danme Co. and C. Trask & Row, 
+} Thackray & Co., Huntingdon’ epiainaga £366 17 6 M.J.Allen.. 2495 0/G. Wrycroft & N ee ae 
ij GT eg "9 J. Willmott&Sons 2,444 0] Sons* 2,190 0 orton, Sto: under-Ham, Somerset 
{ KILMARNOCK. —For —— of the gas- Mattock Bros... 2,411 0 _— Agent: —Mr. E. A. William- 
ot Fi works, for the Town Council :— Cra 
1 f Dempster & ; Sons, Elland® ....... -» £14,750 SEVENOAKS.—For surface-water sewering, for the 6, ven-street, Strand. 
‘i : ae ee : me ai Urtes Demin Comets R ‘iin Aauhatta- tas 0 
ei f LONDON.—For @ erection o washhouses, for the itreeter Bros., Croydon’  ...........0+...++eeesss sal yssel and Metallic Lava 
4h Met liten Borough of Stoke Newingtom. Miro 00000000 
t William F. “Loveday, Borourh Surveyor :— pe )SHEFFIELD.—| —For erection of fifty-nine houses, for Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, S Svtey, 
8453 W. Gladding & £1,369 jarrett R...02 . e A Waldin best and cheapest materials ‘or dam: f 
i 7 FPF. & F. J. ood...... 1,84 | W. Shunt & ay og a addington, Sheffield® _soenteaene onees £10,146 courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, ‘dae 
i af py yd a Wenkote... 3 SOUTHAMPTON.—For making up Chariton-road. roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roome, gran- 
i E. Lawrence & . Pp ¥ axles, 
ie 8. Gootalis SSen, as 1,799 | 4. pou POE tte HG 4 = Fond 5 rowther, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, pace ete ar 4s —— Asphalte Con- 7 
tii. W.H. T. Ke me OOD sccncecensssess ¥ uu pton :— : tral 
i Patman & Fothering. | FP. Webster & Son, J. Dougias ............ £1,058 | J. Nichol®............. £1,027 Bridge Co. 1.N. 244 Centra : 
ei pai naee aA 1,783 Grove Vale Works, FP, Osman & Co....... 1,029 
te ; w a ‘Dabbs & Son 1,742} East Dulwich,S8.E.* 1,558 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 












LONDON.—For installation of heating apparatus at LITHOGRAPHERS, 






Ree Meurer PT em ee 

















¢} 
a3 County Secondary School, Brockley, for the London é ; 
if County Couneil : — I Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
i Palowkar & Sons ......... . £1,396 0 : Bills of Quantities, &c. 
ay ae Foundry and Engineering ans : P 
J. Cormack & Sons, Ltd. "T3381 a0 69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 
; eg D 4 haliksiandes sbeeceesbigedbocnanis von 15 SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD 
ESO PASI parte 264 0 b 
Fang 6 Beal is PILKINGTON & CO. 
Pa S - eee »22t 
Cannon & Hefford ..........0........ccccceeees 1,197 0 RT: ‘ 
S. & E. Bradley eT 1,145 0 EXPE S iN (EstaBiisHED 1535), 
. G. Cannon & ms, Lté 107, WHARF ' 
ee, Cee” ne LE: Sl ATING 190 & 192, CREEE BOAD DEPTFORD, &. t 
NOBWICH.—For extension to boot and shoe factory, S ar f 
for Messrs. J. Southall & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Morgan | Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines 
& Buckingham, F.S.I., A. R.I.B. A., architects and ' 














surveyors, Norwich and Diss. Quantities by the 


architects :— 

J.8. Smith & Son ... £3,285 | T. Gill & Son ......... £2,897 
J. Youngs & Son ... 3,041) W. J. Hannant*...... 

Aj %} Say | 


[All of Norwich. ] 


OUNDLE.—For additions to Isolation Hospital, for 
the Rural District Council :— 


Registered Trade Mart 


Poloncead Asphalt 





TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


















Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 






a pndiehchicntibeinnticn * 370; Bowman .......... PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT noorine 
__, Ses 299 | Henson 

} 299 NSOD ........... ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 

Hawkins ........... 1,236 | Smith.. 1,157 B th | Gree S| t W ks WHITE 0. 
Chittham ................ 1,212 Freeman, Oundle* 1,136 6 na n a 8 oF 4 pnpactonang 
DROVE ...s00000..0....-- 1,206] B. Bowes ............ 1,117 SETHMAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct /rom the Mines). 


— Dry Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 
Covarsovs, Bvsscun, Lowen.” DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. Kerth cio. 
F. BRABY & Co., Lid. .2=:. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, \¥. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 














BO ii hale RAR Bi BO hh et ge adaeatia hh YEE nea e at 











